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MOSQUITO...WWITH AA DEADLY STING / 


“Mosquitoes” are bad in Europe this year. 


Spawned and bred in Britain, these light- 
ning-fast, plywood bombers are whining 
over the big Rhine cities in broad day- 
light, or darting in at dusk to lead the way 
for the big fellows . . . raising welts and 
leaving scars awful to Nazi eyes. 

It’s Britain’s pride—this new “Mosquito” 
that’s streaking over Europe—and it’s 
propellers for the “pride of Britain” that 
we're building here. 


They’re made by the many thousands, 
and for other bombers, too: British Lan- 
casters . . . American Flying Fortresses 
and Liberators. 


Bearing these planes aloft, each Nash- 
Kelvinator-made Hamilton Standard pro- 
peller is an engineering masterpiece—so 
beautifully machined that a puff of a 
man’s breath can set it turning. 


Into these “props” the men of Nash-Kel- 
vinator are pouring not only their skill, 
but their heart’s blood and the sweat of 
their brows! For their swift hands are 
guided to new records of accuracy and 
output by the knowledge that on these 
blades—there ride the lives of their own 
brothers, and their own sons! 


NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
Detroit, Michigan 


Let’s keep the battle rolling —with War Bonds and all the scrap we can collect ! 





In Wor... Builders of Pratt & Whitney Engines ond -Homitton Stondard 
Propellers. in Peace... Nash Automobiles and Kelvinator Refrigerators. 
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FINE CHEMICALS FOR FINE PRODUCTS 


him tothe head of the class! 
‘en, with landing gear 
pered by machine guns, 
returned for a perfect “flat 
p’ landing—on tires that bul- 

can’t puncture. , 
if-sealing innertubes are made with 
ecial kind of carbon black —a “soft” 
“that tremendously increases resistance 
ng, as well as to age and heat. Some 
better grades of rubber contain as much 

f 40% of this material. 
$ for war purposes are produced by 
Carbon Company, a Commercial Sol- 
Thermatomic blacks are considered i in- 
for tear-resistant rubber. 












Which is your type coe 
Jolson, Hildegarde, Goodman ? 


































JOLSON ? Famous Al, whose 
Tuesday night radio show is 
the joy of millions, is the dis- 
cerning type. ‘“‘Regent is bet- 
ter tasting’’, he remarks. 
That’s because Regents are 
made from choice Domestic 
and Turkish tobaccos, spe- 
cially selected for finer flavor! 














HILDEGARDE? This interna- 
tional singing star gets a kick 
out of collecting water colors. 
She’s the economical type. “I 
like Regent’s King Size’’, she 
observes. “‘In times like these, 
value’s important. Regents 
are over 20% longer...natur- 
ally mean more value!”’ 


GOODMAN? One of Benny’s 
eight clarinets is reserved for 
the classics. The practical 
type, he says: ‘‘That Regent 
crushproof box is right in the 
groove! It’s practically a per- 
sonal cigarette case!’ That’s 
one reason why Regents are 
always firm and fresh! 


ALL THREE AGREE...that Regent, 
with its streamlined oval shape, is a 
mild smoke. Regent, you see—and 
only Regent—is Multiple Blended, an 
exclusive process that makes it extra 
mild! Try Regent yourself. Costs no 
more than other leading brands. 
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A Frenchman Speaks 


I have just got through reading the most 
pertinent piece of unprejudiced analysis and 
good horse sense ever written on that baffling 
Darlan case—I mean Ernest K. Lindley’s arti- 
cle in the Dec. 28, 1942, issue of NEWsWEEK. 

To begin with, I am a Frenchman, free only 
because of my being not in France now. To 
me as to many other such, there never was 
such thing as a pro-Axis Frenchman, barring, 
of course; a handful of traitors likely to be 
found in any country. I am one among thos 
millions of Frenchmen whose grandfathers were 
drafted in 1870 in a war against Germany, 
whose fathers were killed in the World War 
started by the Germans, whose brothers now 
are being starved and sisters raped in occupied 
France under Hitler’s heels, in a war started by 
the Germans. 

Back to the article: in “Solving the Darla 
Dilemma” you said the final words and in the 
best possible way, and—without your knowing 
it—at the last minute. If you had had to re 
print those lines after Darlan’s death, you 
would not have needed to touch them up to 
the extent of a single comma. 

The facts about the builder of the French 
Fleet, the true significance of “temporary ¢% 
pediency” in the vocabulary of our democré 
cies, the crossroads the de Gaullists are at, their 
shortsightedness in politics—those things ought 
to have been said time and again to the public 
at large. But to see them was no easy job, 
and beyond the reach of a good many other 
wise shrewd commentators. We French, 
sonie others too, have to thank you for both. 
The Lindley article said it all without any = 
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How They Pass the Ammunition 
in New Guinea 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in truck tires 


N JUNGLE-MATTED New Guinea 

most of the fighting is an inch -by- 
inch, tree-by-tree affair. It’s primitive 
country where mechanized equipment 
counts heavily—but where it’s mighty 
tough tc use it. 


Here American-built Army trucks 
have an unromantic but important job 
of hauling ammunition and supplies 
to the front. 


As well as tires for this purpose, B. F. 
Goodrich builds a special combat tire, 
. designed to keep on rolling when hit 
with rifle and machine gun bullets. Other 
tires in Army sérvice have super-traction 
treads that carry heavy trucks through 
Mud and gumbo, across rivers and 
favines, over swamps and deserts. Still 
others are special tires made with B. F. 
Goodrich synthetic rubber—Ameripol. 


B. F. Goodrich has gone “‘all out” 
for war production, but that means 
taking care of essential civilian require- 
ments, too—with tires designed to give 
the greatest possible mileage for every 
pound of rubber used 


And many of the truck 
tires we are offering owners 
with ration certificates today 
are exactly the same as those 
used by the U. S. Army! 

When you must buy, get 
good tires. B. F. Goodrich 
Speedliner Silvertowns for 
trucks and buses have an 
amazing record for long 
mileage in all types of serv- 
ice. They are all built with 
a broad, flattened tread con- 
struction which gives many 


more miles per pound of rubber. 

And some day they may be made 
with Ameripol synthetic rubber. When 
they are, remember that eighteen 
months before Pearl Harbor B. F. Good- 
rich was first to offer American car 
owners tires made with synthetic rubber. 











Planned during Peace 


.-- Proved by War 


@ Six years ago—when the world was at peace— 
American Export Lines and American Export Airlines 
launched new programs of expansion—for greater 
world commerce and stronger national defense. 


© To attain this objective, American Export Lines 
designed and built large, modern, fast freighters. The 
then newly established American Export Airlines 
announced the first non-stop transatlantic air service, 
began developing its organization, and ordered large, 
long-range transport planes. 


© Today—transportation holds the key to victory 
in this global war. Fighting men and materials are 
speeding to distant fronts—lengthening supply lines 
are being kept open. Transportation—planned dur- 
ing peace—has gone to war. 


American Export Lines, which for twenty years, 
prior to this global war, had regularly served 
North Africa, Mediterranean and European ports, 
now is operating its great fleet of fast cargo 
ships — entirely in the war effort — wherever 
duty calls. 


American Export Airlines, with its fleet of 
long-range giant aircraft, is maintaining regu- 
lar service over the North and South Atlantic— 
entirely in the war effort—wherever duty calls. 


Lines 


American Export Airlines 
25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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tention of either cannonising or damning Dar- 
lan and de Gaulle. 
Crement E. Mazan 
President 
Institution St.-Louis De Gonzague 
Port-Au-Prince, Haiti 





Suggestions for Salvage 


I wish that all housewives could read your 
article on page 31 of the Jan. 4 issue about the 
care taken to equip our men for their invasion 
of Africa. The spirit of saving of many of us, 
I am afraid, has been dulled by the use of 
generalities. We know the men need equip- 
ment, but we don’t realize the special prob- 
lems involved to insure their safety—the extra 
materials that must be taken from the econ- 
omy of the stay-at-homes. Too many of us 
don’t even bother to prepare tin cans for 
salvage, feeling that the extra few minutes in- 
volved isn’t worth our small contribution. Yet 
an assiduous saver is surprised at the quantity 
accumulated, and I assume that cans can be 
salvaged to make possible the manufacture of 
5-gallon square tins instead of the usual round 
drums to avoid space wastage in transporting 
water, as in the African invasion. — 

This is but one example that came to mind 
while reading this article but it leads to the 
suggestion that every housewife now while 
she thinks of it put two receptacles just out- 
side her kitchen door where they’re handy 
and into them drop every salvageable item no 
matter how small. One may be for cans, the 
other for miscellaneous items: discarded hose, 
rubber rings off fruit jars, old toys, bottle 
caps, etc. Then call the local salvage com- 
mittee as to disposal. 

Of course this has been suggested before, 
but most of us haven’t done it. It does work 
and lessens the danger to our friends and 
relatives being sent overseas. 


Mrs. A. M. Cannon 
Medford, Ore. 





Sweating it Out 


A recent story on Waac’s Ears '(NEWwSsweEEK, 
Jan. 18) begins: “Standard Army parlance for 
waiting in line is ‘sweating it out.’” As an ex- 
soldier, discharged for disability, I can tell you 
that “sweating it out” is a highly general term 
applying to much more than lines. 

A soldier playing poker tries to draw to 
two kings. No luck. He slaps his hand down 
in disgust and exclaims: “Nuts—I tried to 
sweat out that third K-boy, but it wouldn't 
drop.” . . . Again: It’s mail call. Everybody 
except one soldier is getting letters, packages, 
magazines, telegrams, birthday cards. He isn’t 
even getting a bill. He keeps his fingers 
crossed and hopes and hopes. He is “sweat- 
ing out” a letter . . . Again: A soldier on the 
rifle range needs eight more points to qualify 
for marksman. A buddy comes by and says: 
“How you doin’, hawkeye?” The soldier squints 
at his score book: “I’m sweating out marks- 


man.” 


In other words, “sweating out” is one of the 
three most-used Army terms in this man’s 
war. The other two are “rugged” and “G. I.” 
Rugged means anything good and _ tough, 
“G.I.” means anything the soldier gets from 
Uncle Sam, or wears or does according to 
Army custom. 

Ex-So.pIier 


New York City 
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The guy who gets up 


The bugler is still sleeping peacefully 
when the milk trucks start rolling. 
Milk can’t wait for snow or sleet. Milk 
must arrive on time to help keep the 
nation healthy. 

War has doubled the responsibility 
of the men who deliver milk — to forts, 
factories, stores—or to your doorstep. 
Milk is the world’s finest food, and 
everybody needs it daily. 

That’s why, with a long tradition of 
service behind them, these men keep 
going — however black the night or 
bad the weather. 

And National Dairy quality control 
goes with them all the way! It starts 


with careful inspection of the raw ma- 
terial — and checks every operation up 
the line to the final package of milk, 
cheese, butter or ice cream. 


But National Dairy is more than 
America’s largest supplier of pure milk 
and milk products. It is also devoting 
its research laboratories and farm- 
experiment work to better nutrition 
and better products that benefit all 
America. 


Out of this study have come, for in- 
stance, a scientific stock feed that is 
putting more eggs and meat in the 
pantries of the United Nations . 
milk fiber that is warm and looks like 


before 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


the bugler! 


wool . . . plus other discoveries that 
represent a real contribution to 
national health today, and promise 
brighter horizons ahead for tomorrow. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of milk as a human food 
...as a base for the development of new 
products and materials ... as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the farm 
and in the towns and cities of America. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


Originators of the Sealtest System of Laboratory Protection 
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Warden without a whistle 


© Unlike the air raid warden, he 
doesn’t wear an arm band or blow a 
whistle. But he, too, is doing a real 
war job! 


He is your insurance agent or 
broker — his particular job is to pro- 
tect you against loss from hazards of 
many kinds. For instance, if you have 
production responsibilities, he can 
help you minimize the chance of 
power-plant accidents of the sort that 
inspection by insurance engineers can 
prevent . . . accidents which could halt 
or seriously curtail plant output. 


For many years Hartford Steam 
Boiler has been working closely with 
agents and brokers throughout the 


country. Today this teamwork means 
more than ever before because it is 
helping to keep boilers, turbines, 
generators working for victory. 


To help your insurance agent or 
broker do a better wartime job for 
you now, Hartford Steam Boiler un- 
stintedly offers all the experience and 
technical knowledge gained through 
more than 76 years of specializing in 
engineering insurance. 


And in the peace to come, Hartford 
Steam Boiler believes that this system 
will play a vital part 
in building and pro- 
tecting a greater and 
better America. 





Covers: Boilers ¢ Pressure Vessels * Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines ¢ Electrical Equipment 





THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION 
AND INSURANCE COMPANY © Hartford, Connecticut 
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TRANSITION 


Birtupay: William 
Allen White, Kansas 
journalist, 75, Feb. 
10. At work in his 
Emporia Gazette of- 
fice, he said: “There 
must be some mis- 
take. I feel no differ- 
ent than at 65, or 55” 
... William Tilden, 
50, Feb. 10. The for- 
mer tennis champion, 
now a private instruc- 
tor, who began play- 
ing the game at the 
age of 7, said he expected to play for an- |) 
other decade . . . Judith Anderson, actress |) 
now appearing in the Broadway produc- 
tion “The Three Sisters,” 45, Feb. 10... 
Patty Berg, golfer, 25, Feb. 13. She has 
been in bed for five months following an 
automobile accident but plans to retum 
to the game soon. 


Divorcep: Edna Marie Skelton from 
Richard (Red) Skelton, radio and screen 
comedian; in Hollywood, Feb. 11. She will 
continue to write his scripts and manage 
his business affairs . . . Gense Brashear 
Simmons from Zalmon G. Simmons Jr, 
heir to the Simmons mattress fortune, on 
charges of intolerable cruelty and. habitual 
intemperance; in Bridgeport, Conn., Feb. 9 
. . . Martha Kemp Mature from Victor 
Mature, actor now serving in the Coast 
Guard, on charges of cruelty; in Las Vegas, 
Nev., Feb. 9. The judge restored her for- 
mer name. 


Diep: Walter Kidde, 65, builder of in- 
flated rubber lifeboats which were used by 
Eddie Rickenbacker and his companions, 
and fire extinguishers for tanks and planes; 
of a heart attack, in Montclair, N.J., Feb. 
9...Mrs. Beatrice Houdini, 69, widow of 
Harry Houdini, magician and escape artist 
(Newsweek, Feb. 15); aboard a New 
York-bound train, Feb. 11. After trying for 
ten years to establish contact with her hus- 
band, she said a week before her death she 
was convinced such communication was im- 
possible . . . Daniel M. Casey, 80, who 
claimed he was the original “Casey at the 
Bat”; in Washington, D.C., Feb. 8... 
John W. Considine, 80, pioneer vaudeville 
performer, sponsor of Charlie Chaplin, and 
father of the producer John W. Considine 
Jr.; of pneumonia, in Los Angeles, Feb. 
11. . . Marjore, 
Countess of Warwick, 
56, only sister of 
Foreign Secretary At- 
thony Eden; in Lor- 
don, Feb. 10 ..-: 
James T. Powers, 80, 
former comedian, 
light-opera star, and 
matinee idol, whose 
last appearance was 
with the late Georg 
M. Cohan in 1935 1 
_ “Seven Keys to Bald- 
Culver pate”; in New York, 

James T. Powers Feb. 10. 











Wide World 


William A. White 
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SCENE FROM THE WARNER BROS. MOTION PICTURE, ‘‘AIR FORCE’* 
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There’s a new glamour girl in Hollywood 


She doesn’t wear sweaters, or pose for 
glamour photographs. She’s never seen 
at night clubs. And though her auto- 
graph is well-known in certain French 
and German cities, nobody has ever 
asked her for it. 


Yet Mary Ann —star of Warner 
Brothers’ new picture, “Air Force”— 
passed every screen test with flying 
colors. And that’s no more than you’d 
expect from a Boeing Flying Fortress!* 

“Air Force” is the story of a Boeing 
B-17, and the gallant hell-for-leather 
crew that flew her to glory .. . via Pearl 


Harbor, Wake Island, Manila, the 
Coral Sea and Australia. Made in 
collaboration with the Army Air Forces, 
it’s a picture to make your heart skip a 


beat . . . then beat faster. 


What the camera doesn’t show is an 
invisible supporting cast: the Boeing 
designers and engineers, the tech- 
nicians and researchers, the laboratory 
men and the craftsmen and workmen 
who originated the Flying Fortress and 
now keep a steady stream of 8-17’s and 
other war planes flowing from Boeing 
plants in Seattle, Wichita and Canada. 


More than twenty-five different 
kinds of engineering know-how are 
represented by several thousand Boeing 
engineers. Daily they challenge the 
word “impossible,” in around-the-clock 
effort to do the job better in less time. 


Some day this effort will be applied to 
making life richer and happier, in a 
peaceful world. For Boeing engineering 
skill, while devoted primarily to the 
continued advancement of aeronautics, 
also encompasses resources relevant to 


almost’ every phase of civilized life. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS ¢ THE STRATOLINER © PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


“HE TERMS ‘FLYING FORTRESS** AND *‘STRATOLINER’’ ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 

















Hot Blast is the foundryman’s name for equip- 
ment that preheats air for the cupola. It produces 
hotter iron and improves the metallic structure of 
castings ... it permits more accurate control while 
saving coke and reducing spoilage. This improved 
foundry practice is speeding the output of better 
castings for engines, trucks, and other war materiel 
—equipment that will “put the heat” on the Axis. 

Hot Blast was introduced to American foundry- 
men as an enterprise of private industry. Many 
foundries are enjoying its benefits in reduced costs 
and improved product quality. Whiting is the leading 
supplier of Hot Blast equipment. Whiting Corpo- 
ration, 15659 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois. 








CORPORATION 


CRANES and PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT for FOUNDRIES, METALWORKING AIRCRAFT. and 
CHEMICAL PLANTS ¢ SERVICE EQUIPMENT for RAILROADS, BUSSES and AIRLINES 
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Before the first dinosaurs roamed the 
world, I was settling in my bed, wait- 
ing. For Man, when 
e} he arrived, would lg 
AY have need of me. 1 was to deliver him 
=> >, from the labor of his hands ... to make 
’ bis wheels turn faster... to lead him 
from the age of stone to iron and 
steel. I was to make possible the railroads, linking 
cities and countries. I was 
to help Man build bis civi- 
lization and to win his wars. 


My name is Coal. 
* 


COAL, in peacetime, supplied the major portion of 

power and heat for this country. Now its job has been 

tremendously stepped up; for, as a war commodity, coal 

is as important as TNT. Fortunately, America’s bitumi- 

nous coal supply is virtually limitless. Reserves in the 

earth are estimated at 1,600,000,000,000 tons—enough 
to last 3,000 years. 


Answering the call in America’s greatest hour of need, 
the Bituminous Coal Industry has magnificently 
responded. In 1939, when war began in Europe, 
America’s production of bituminous coal was 400,000,000 
tons. During 1942 the Industry upped its production to 
565,000,000 tons . . . an increase of 40%. This year, 
when our every effort will be bent on crushing the Axis, 
the production goal of the Bituminous Coal Industry is 
600,000,000 tons—dependable economical heat and power 
for homes and industries fighting in the cause of Freedom. 
This message is published as a tribute to the Bituminous 
Coal Industry by 


CHESAPEAKE anp OHIO LINES 


America’s Largest Originating Carrier 
of Bituminous Coal 





| rounds counters made by Veeder- 
Root tell Airacobra pilots, at 4 glance, exactly how 
many rounds are left in their guns after each burst of 
fire. So they know when it’s time to hit for home base, 
to “ammo up” again. And Veeder-Root Counters 
perform many other vital duties on all types of fight- 
ing aircraft, in altimeters, radios, bomb releases, navi- 
gating instruments, aerial cameras, and other plane 
equipment . . . helping to give pilots and planes the 
greatest possible chance to come out on top and alive. 


Then, too, on the production lines in aircraft and 
other war plants, other Veeder-Root Counters are 
installed on machines and processes, to supply con- 





tinuous facts-in-figures that help to keep production 
up to schedule, to avoid mistakes from miscounting, 
and to prevent delays, over-runs, shortages. Find out 
how you can count on Veeder-Root, to make every 
stroke of your war work count to the utmost. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


Weadiogen is ready to push the Tu- 
nisian offensive to quick completion; it’s 
recognized that Hitler must be beaten to 
the punch in Europe to prevent his taking 
the initiative away from Russia . . . The 
need for speed, which outlaws a war of 
attrition in North Africa, is the reason the 
public is being so carefully prepared for 
heavy casualties . . . The Administration 
is pleased with the way the latest moves 
have improved Chinese relations, strained 
in recent months because of the paucity of 
U.S. aid . . . One reason why William 
Power Maloney was promoted and taken 
off the forthcoming sedition trial was fear 
that his unorthodox courtroom tactics 
might prejudice the case . . . Informed ob- 
servers insist that Ed Flynn is going to 
get a government job that won’t require 
Senate confirmation, perhaps being handed 
roving assignments like those formerly 
done by Hopkins. 


Finns and Peace 


The best Washington sources aren’t im- 
pressed with reports of Finnish desires for 
a separate peace with Russia. It’s known 
that the people are sick of the war, and 
it’s true that the group of Social Demo- 
crats which recently visited Stockholm 
sounded out Swedish views on the matter. 
But apparently the Finnish Government 
isn’t yet convinced that Germany is going 
to be defeated. It prefers to hold its present 
defensive positions and rely on U.S. good 
will to prevent the Russians from taking 
over Finnish territory after the war. 
Washington feels that unless Helsinki 
makes a separate peace while it will still 
benefit the Soviet, the Finns will get little 
mercy from Russia when the war. is over. 
In any case, U.S. Minister Schoenfeld 
won’t return to Helsinki in the near future, 
a move he’d surely make if chances for 
peace looked good. 


Jap Attack? 


Basing their prediction largely on the 
well-known Jap psychology, many in 
Washington expect an early attempt to 
take one of the smaller U.S.-held islands 
in the Pacific—probably one of those mak- 
ing up the communications line to Austra- 
lia. It’s felt the Japs will be impelled to 
make such a move to save face and cover 
up the defeats on Guadalcanal and Papua. 
W :shington is not at all sure that it can 


successfully defend every one of the key 
islands against determined assault but is 
certain that the Japs would be forced to 
pay a heavy price. However, it’s possible 
that new U.S. attacks may so occupy the 
Japs defensively that they won’t be able 
to launch such an offensive move. 


National Notes 


GOP. House members won’t commit 
themselves on labor measures; they want 
to wait and sample public opinion if and 
when Joh L. Lewis’s coal miners pre- 
cipitate a labor crisis . . . Washington 
correspondents complain that the 48-hour- 
week story, because of bad handling, mix- 
ups, and conflicting statements, was the 
toughest job they’ve had in years . . 
Many House Republicans are irritated at 
Martin Dies because he didn’t reveal in his 
speech that William Pickens was a Negro; 
their support of his charges laid them open 
to allegations of racial discrimination . . . 
Senator Bone’s patent investigation isn’t 
likely to get far this session; he’s tied up as 
a member of the Chavez committee in- 
vestigating Puerto Rican conditions. 


Trivia 

The WPB has executed a neat turnabout 
on a Congress complaining about un- 
necessary government questionnaires: it 
has asked for a $75,000 appropriation to 
cover costs of answering questionnaires 
from Congressional investigating commit- 
tees . . . Washington tells of the Army 
censor in Australia who held up a soldier’s 
letter for days while puzzling over the 
salutation “Dear C6H4COSO2NH”; he 
finally discovered it represented the chemi- 
cal formula for sacharrine . . . The U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce insists on referring 
to “management-labor committees” al- 
though the WPB calls them “labor-man- 
agement committees” . The Navy 
V-Mail section cites this prize example of 
carelessness in addressing envelopes: “Bill 
Jones, U.S. Submarine.” 


Trends Abroad 


ln their continued successes, the Rus- 
sians are capturing Germans matériel which, 
in some categories, approximates the 
amount of Lend-Lease equipment received 
from the U.S. and Britain . . . Incidental- 
ly, the Chinese expect to get some of the 
captured German equipment; the Russians 
have never completely cut off shipments 
of war materials to Chungking . . . British 
sources believe that the Nazis have aban- 
doned production of the Ju 87, the stuka; 
there’s been increased Nazi emphasis on 
the fighter-bomber . . . Representations hy 
U.S. and Canadian diplomats are credited 





with blocking the Castillo government’s 
efforts to throttle liberal Argentine papers 
by denying them newsprint. 


Canadian Notes 


As in the U.S., Canada’s economic- 
stabilization program is being threatened 
by labor’s demands. However, the recent 
decline in the cost of living has strength- 
ened the government’s hand . . . The pos- 
sibility of joint development of the far 
Northwest—Alaska, the Yukon, and part 
of British Columbia—by Canada and the 
U.S. is under discussion in Ottawa .. . 
Canada’s new and larger corvettes, for 
convoy escort, won’t be called corvettes 
but frigates . . . The surprise American 
rationing of shoes started a run on Cana- 
dian shoe stores by consumers who were 
sure that Canada would soon follow suit. 


Austrian Unrest 


It isn’t publicized, but resistance to the 
Nazis in Austria is equal to that in the 
other occupied countries. News smuggled 
out of Vienna reveals that the Austrians 
have reacted to news of Allied victories 
with more spunk than peoples who have 
been treated more cruelly. Both monarch- 
ist and socialist underground movements 
have gained new vigor and are growing in 
strength. Slowdowns and sabotage in in- 
dustrial plants occur almost every day. 
In Vienna, Linz, and Klagenfurt recently, 
street fighting broke out between workers 
and storm troopers. About six weeks ago, 
Himmler made a secret tour of the coun- 
try after which he is said to have bitterly 
criticized occupation officials for “lack of 
vigilance” and ordered drastic reprisals 
against “troublemakers.” 


De Gaulle-Giraud Truce 


The North African political situation 
has calmed down, but don’t look for an 
early solution of the de Gaulle-Giraud 
deadlock. There’ll be gradual improvement 
in relations through readjustments, but 
those who are close to the situation don’t 
expect anything more than a truce for 
the duration. The differences between the 
two men, which were clearly defined at 
Casablanca, are regarded as virtually ir- 
reconcilable. It’s. not widely known that 
de Gaulle’s first emissary to Giraud, As- 
tier de la Vigerie, was threatened with ar- 
rest unless he left Algiers within 24 hours. 
General Catroux, the current representa- 
tive, may accept a “consultative” post at 
Algiers but hold it only temporarily. 


Foreign Notes 

Germany is building a huge hydroelec- 
tric power station on the upper Bistritsa 
River near Cernauti in Rumania; it’s ex- 
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pected to deliver 500,000,000 kwh. per year 
. . . The moving of the U.S. Embassy’s 
economic unit into the former Imperial 
Hotel in Mexico City has opened the way 
for revival of the old wisecracks about 
“Yankee Imperialism” . . . German radio 
propagandists have labeled the U.S. Lib- 
erty ships “Kaiser’s creeping coffins” . . . 
Newer versions of British planes have a 
bulletproof windshield that resisted 20- 
mm. cannon shells in tests. 


Eastern Oil Shortage 


The inside word in the oil industry is 
that the most serious phase of the Eastern 
Seaboard oil situation is just beginning. 
Although the end of the heating season is 
now only weeks away, unexpectedly cold 
weather and military demands have so de- 
creased stocks that drastic emergency 
measures may be necessary to keep es- 
sential buildings even moderately warm. 
The weather makes forecasting a gamble, 
but most sources believe the government 
will have to stop deliveries of oil to all 
stores and other places of business in the 
“nonessential” category. 


Clothing Factor 


The big unknown factor in the U.S. 
clothing situation is future Lend-Lease de- 
mands. It’s true that, on the basis of pres- 
ent indication, there’s no need for any but 
voluntary rationing. Despite the panic 
buying of all types of clothing (except 
men’s furnishings) and the widespread 
hoarding of such items as linens and 
drapery and upholstery materials, manu- 
facturers and distributors say stocks are 
adequate to meet demands for some time. 
But future military operations in Europe 
may alter the outlook. The invasion of 
North Africa carried in its wake consider- 
able demand for textiles to supply the 
population there. Conditions in the occu- 
pied countries are so much worse that no 
matter what area may be liberated by 
military action, the call for clothing of all 
types will be much heavier. 





‘Oyster’ Rationing 

Here’s a little behind-the-scenes story 
that helps explain why shoe rationing was 
such a well-kept secret: From last October, 
when the regulation was first drawn up to 
have on hand if and when needed, until 
several days before its announcement, only 
a few top OPA officials knew of the exist- 
ence of the plan. For complete secrecy, the 
word “oyster” was substituted for “shoe” 
in all official communications referring to 
the program. And OPA officials insist that 
their clerks and stenographers apparently 
didn’t question the substitution. At least, 
the sub-rosa tip that oysters would be ra- 
tioned was making the rounds in Washing- 
ton. 


Absenteeism Cure? 


Expect stronger methods of dealing with 
absenteeism to be trotted out soon. Patri- 
otic appeals and other noncompulsory 


methods just haven’t worked sufficiently 
well. Note that in the durable-goods in- 
dustries, where the drives against absentee- 
ism have been strongest, the problem 
hasn’t been licked. Most of these industries, 
long before the President’s directive, were 
on a “scheduled” 48-hour week, but ab- 
senteeism brought the average work week 
in many plants down to around 46 hours. 
Now being studied is a scheme that would 
require employers to submit to draft boards 
the names of chronic absentees. Those who 
couldn’t furnish good excuses would be 
faced with induction into the Army. 


Business Footnotes 


Army records are being combed to find 
soldiers with coal-mining experience—just 
in case. Of course, Ickes has stated that 
2,000 coal miners are needed in five West- 
ern States . . . The preliminary report of 
the Patents Planning Commission, headed 
by Charles Kettering of General Motors, is 
expected to differ on most points with 
Thurman Arnold’s views and endorse in 
general the fundamentals of the present 
patent system . .. Published British figures 
reveal for the first time that the Lockheed 
Constellation, huge U.S. transport plane, 
has a top speed ‘of 350 m.p.h., a cruising 
speed of 280 m.p.h., and a range of 4,000 
miles. The difference between empty and 
loaded weight is given as 15 tons . . . Some 
manufacturers are rushing production on 


a 


cloth shoes with plastic or laminated wood 
soles and heels which could be sold outside 
the shoe ration. 


Entertainment Lines 


Now that the Navy is getting draftees, 
it’s preparing a series of training newsreels 
like those used by the Army to instruct 
neophytes in technical and tactical meth- 
ods ... Laurel and Hardy, encouraged by 
Abbott and Costello’s phenomenal success, 
will attempt a comeback in Twentieth 
Century-Fox’s “Jitterbug” . . . Radio news 
announcers are in such demand that scouts 
are now combing college campuses for 
promising prospects. 


What’s Happened To—? 


Many a figure once in the limelight is 
now one of the anonymous thousands 
working in America’s war plants: Arthur 
Guy Empey, author of the last war’s best 
seller, “Over the Top,” is a guard at Lock- 
heed-Vega . . . Nathalia Crane, child 
prodigy whose poem “The Janitor’s Boy” 
amazed the literary world nearly twenty 
years ago, is an inspector for the Sperry 
Gyroscope Co. in Brooklyn . . . Elmer 
Guthrie, AEF sergeant who was the No. 
2 hero of the last war and the object of 
the American Legion’s famous query, 
“Where’s Elmer?” is a guard at the Dallas 
plant of North American Aviation, Inc. 
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its news coverage. 


the Middle East and beyond. 


British capital.” 





Newsweek Announces 


Added Editorial Service 


The spring of 1943 will see a vastly accelerated tempo of global conflict. In an- 
ticipation of the many events that lie ahead, Newsweek is further strengthening 


John Lardner, whose column “Lardner Goes to the Wars” excited so much com- 
ment when it appeared in the early stages of the war datelined “Somewhere in 
Australia,” is on his way back to the fighting fronts . . 


J Merrill Mueller, who landed with the first American troops at Oran, is getting 
ready to move again . . . eastward. You can anticipate his eyewitness reports from 


| Correspondent Al Newman, who landed in England a month ago, is now cover- 
ing the American forces there. He will be one of our men sending firsthand reports 
of the invasion of Europe when the attack is Jaunched. 


| We have again enlarged our London Bureau and made Joseph S. Evans Jr. its 
chief in anticipation of the increasing importance of London with invasion of the 
Continent in the offing. Evans, as chief of The New York Herald Tribune London 
Bureau, is known to newspapermen as “the most competent observer in the 


We have once again expanded our foreign correspondent corps, adding about a 
dozen top-notch men in strategic spots around the world. 


q Charles Hurd, whose Washington byline is familiar to readers of The New York 
Times, has been made an Associate Editor to head up “Postwar Horizons.” 


These editorial advances and others to come are being made to help you get a 
fuller understanding of the many interrelated forces that are shaping today’s and 
tomorrow’s world—and are a further fulfillment of our publishing creed: “A WeLt- 
INFORMED Pusuic Is AMEriIcA’s GREATEST SECURITY.” 
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" OF COURSE, THE DOORMAN AT 
HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA MAY BE 


A LITTLE SURPRISED 
AT OUR SOLUTION OF \* 
THE TRANSPORTATION s 


PROBLEM“ 









This may be carrying things too far, but — 


“BUT ANYWAY, WE'LL 
ARRIVE IN TIME FOR 
A FINE DINNER AND 
A WONDERFUL NIGHTS 
SLEEP” 





HOTEL =» 
PENNSYLVANIA 
NEW YORK 











We must accept—and good naturedly!— 
; occasional delays and inconveniences in 
: traveling, in the interest of helping the 
transportation people give the green 
light to Uncle Sam’s huge volume of 
official business. 


But however you get there, when busi- 
ness takes you to New York, you'll find 
Hotel Pennsylvania ready to give you the 
three wartime necessities for travelers 
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THREE WARTIME NECESSITIES FOR TRAVELERS 


today. (Those things are listed below 
... read them.) 


It’s our business, at Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, to keep you feeling fit as a fiddle 
when you travel to New York. Just one 
timely suggestion: Wartime conditions 
are making it increasingly difficult for us 
to take care of all those who “just drop 
in.” Won’t you make your reservations 
well in advance? ... and cancel reserva- 
tions at once when you find you cannot 
use them? 





the U. S. armed forces. 


TO THE MENIN THE ARMED SERVICES. A special 
discount on room rates to officers and men of 














Famous American fa- 
vorites, prepared ac- 
cording to treasured 
amily recipes un- 
earthed by our Re- 
search Kitchens. Deli- 
cious and healthful! 


Custom-built, inner- 
spring mattresses... 
luxurious feather-and- 
down pillows... over- 
sized sheets .. . light 
but warm virgin wool 


blankets. Sleep likeakid! 





ieee ry 
RESTFUL RELAXATION 
Feelin’ blue? Here’s 
what to do: Dine and 
dance in the beautiful 
Café Rouge, to the 
music of a famous or- 
chestra. Enjoy the 
Cocktail Lounge, too. 


YOUR DOLLARS ARE 
URGENTLY NEEDED FOR U. S. WAR BONDS 





The Statler Hotel in New York 


HOTEL 
Pennsylvania 


James H. McCabe, General Manager 
Opposite Pennsylvania Station 
ROOMS AS LOW AS $3.85 
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Trends 





The Periscope 
Looks at GHQ of War Production 





The Office of Civilian Supply, which has 
been noted chiefly for its efforts to cut 
down on the home front, now is coming 
forward as the guardian of civilian necessi- 
ties. It is ready to slug it out with the War 
Manpower Commission, the armed forces, 
and Lend-Lease to prevent the diversion 
of so much manpower and materials from 
civilian supply that the over-all war effort 
will suffer. Look for renewed attempts to 
cut the OCS loose from the WPB and set 
it up as a separate agency. 


Almost every industry is essential in some 
degree, the OCS holds. That’s why it is 
irked by the Manpower Commission’s desig- 
nation of some industries as nonessential. 
The OCS points out that lack of enough 
laundries and restaurants, for instance, 
causes women workers to take days off 
from war factories; it points out further- 
more that increased supplies of lipstick and 
powder actually boosted production in 
Britain. To determine how far the civilian 
economy can be cut, the OCS has made a 
survey of bedrock needs. 


Where is bedrock? It is the point beyond 
which civilian supplies can’t be cut with- 
out interfering with the efficient production 
of war materials. OCS economists figure it 
at $56,000,000,000 worth of goods and 
services (in 1941 dollars) or about 32% 
less than the value of the goods and serv- 
ices consumed in 1941. All the figures, pre- 
pared at the request of Economic Stabilizer 
Byrnes, are preliminary and still under dis- 
cussion, but OCS planning is an important 
index of future developments. Here are 
some examples of what bedrock means: 


Food: Adequate quantities by all nutri- 
tional measurements with considerably 
higher standards than depression subsist- 
ence diets. Many people would actually 
get more nutriment than at present, but 
without frills. 


Housing: Very little expansion in the num- 
ber of units available in 1941. 


Clothing: Little reduction in cottons and 
woolens but a substantial cut in leather 


goods. 


Newspapers and magazines: Bedrock esti- 
0s of a 40% paper reduction under 1941 
levels. 


Beer, wine, soft drinks: Comparatively 
plentiful. But after stored whisky runs out, 
only 1% a year would be made for medici- 
nal purposes. 


Cigars, cigarettes, tobacco: Very small re- 
duction. (Important morale item.) 


Household appliances: Virtually none on 
the market. Repair parts, radio tubes, etc., 
available in fair quantities. 


Toilet articles: Little cut in shaving cream, 
razor blades, and toothbrushes; deep cut in 
perfume, little in deodorants. 


Cosmetics: Little cut in important ones. 


Movies and stage plays: Very little reduc- 
tion. 


S ports: Professional baseball reduced little; 
college football cut deeply. Spectator sports, 
in general, better off than participating 
sports. 


T oys: No cut at all if made of noncritical 
materials by noncritical labor. 


T hat’s bedrock as OCS economists see it 
now. They are not advocating a swift cut 
to such figures this time but are preparing 
to defend these levels when, and if, supplies 
are reduced to these points. In some ‘items 
this will take several years of war, in others 
bedrock will be reached this year. 
Congres has been pretty well sold on the 
idea that it must not interfere with plans 
to raise an armed force of 10,900,000 mem- 
bers by the end of the year. Army officers 
who appeared before the legislators assured 
them that enough men can be moved into 
the war zones this year and next to justify 
the high induction rate. They also pointed 
out that an extremely large armed force is 
necessary not only to take territory but to 
hold it after it is taken—a particularly 
acute problem in the Pacific. 


The Wadsworth National Service Bill 
stands little chance of quick action. But 
don’t discount too greatly the possibility 
of eventual passage. 

I nside Germany, morale is deteriorating 
faster than United States officials who 
know are willing to say publicly lest they 
raise false hopes. The sudden admission of 
defeat in the east has stupefied the German 
home front. Nazi industrialists confide to 
neutral colleagues that the apathy of the 
alien forced labor—some 6,000,000 workers 
—is spreading to the natives. 


Will the Nazi home front crack soon? No 
evidences of crumbling have appeared yet, 
but unless Goebbels’s whip of fear rouses 
the people from their deep depression, the 
end of the war will be hastened. Washing- 
ton is convinced the prime purpose of 
Goebbels’s recent speeches is to get more 
production, and that peace feelers are sec- 
ondary. 


Reports of widespread pessimism among 
German generals were at first considered a 
plant, but they have now been verified, at 
least insofar as the Stalingrad front is con- 
cerned, by the capture of high officers. Al- 
lied propaganda exploits this to spread — 
gloom throughout the German officer corps. 


Catastrophic exit hinted by Nazis, officials 
here suspect, might evolve into threats to 
exterminate Jews in all occupied Europe or 
to massacre military and political prisoners 
to extort a negotiated peace. Such threats 
will be ignored, regardless of what happens. 


Post limitation by price fixing is now the 
announced policy of OPA. The price agency 
will operate on the civilian side a great deal 
like the Price Adjustment Boards .do on 
military supplies—only not quite so tough. 


T he formula is being worked out on an in- 
dustry basis. Tentatively, it would allow 
equal profits for equal production with a 
base period from October 1940 to October 
1941. Where production has increased, 
profits on the increased portion would be 
allowed at only one-half the base rate. The 
formula would apply only when 75% of an 
industry exceeds profit levels of the base 
period. In contrast, the Army and Navy 
price adjustment people, who work on a 
company rather than a commodity basis, 
announced as a rule of the thumb that 
profits on war items would be held at from 
one-half to one-third of the margin of 
profit on prewar sales. In both cases, profits 
are studied before taxes. 


Price reductions to trim profit margins will 
probably be few. Increased materials costs, 
the 48-hour-week rule and its overtime 
provisions, mounting overhead charges 
caused by periodic materials shortages, all 
will contribute to reducing profit showings. 
But the new profit formula will be im- 
portant in studying requests for price in- 
creases. 
e e 


I dle machinery is going to be grabbed in- 
creasingly by the WPB. The practice, 
which has been carried on quietly in the 
past, now has been formalized by a direc- 
tive. Machine tools which are not efficient- 
ly utilized could also be taken by the WPB 
tools division under the directive. Even 
broader orders are now under discussion. 


Small business should gain by the reshuf- 
fling of machinery, and by the forthcoming 
redistribution of orders to trim down the 
backlogs of plants producing critical com- 
ponents. 


Formal travel restrictions are still not in 
the picture. But unnecessary rail and bus 
riding will be discouraged increasingly by 
the mounting inconveniences of travel. 





To his mother and dad it seems only yesterday that he was using the family telephone to call his 


high school sweetheart. But today the orders he sends and receives over his wartime telephone 


help speed the day when love and Jaughter, peace and progress shall again rule the world. 


Western Electric 


IN PEACE...SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM 
IN WAR...ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 
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The Old Alchemist really had something 
... but he didn’t know what it was 


2000 HEN’S EGGS in one batch were 
nothing for him to boil, peel, and fire-harden in 
his one-man gold rush. He’d try a load of iron 
and vinegar, lead and mercury. Now and again 
he even hit on copper and calamine ... but the 
golden sheen of the metal couldn’t fool 4im. No 
magic Philosopher’s Stone had touched it, so he 
thought it worthless. 

Yet what he held in his hand then .. . good, 
workable, durable brass . .. has come to carry 
more weight than gold today, in the hands of the 
United Nations gunners who can’t get too much 


of it, too soon. For brass cartridges and shells, 
torpedoes and bombs are a weighty part of the 
“foreign exchange” that is going to buy us Vic- 
tory. To this end, the golden-yellow metal is 
pouring in a rising flood from the furnaces at 
Bristol. Every inch of sheet, rod, and wire shipped 
out of this plant has for its ultimate destination 
. « « the enemy. And when that end is reached, 
brass from Bristol will return from war to fill 
again the peacetime places that only brass can 
fill with complete efficiency, and with complete 


satisfaction to its users. 


THE BRISTOL BRASS CORPORATION 


MAKERS OF BRASS SINCE 1850 - BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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This Is Year to Set Up the Axis 
for Knockout Blow Next Year 


Casablanca Thinking Emerges 
in Roosevelt-Churchill Speeches; 
Much Still Depends on Russia 


This is the year—not necessarily the 
year for the defeat of the Axis but the 
year in which the blows to make that de- 
feat inevitable will be struck. That was 


the most important revelation in reports ~ 


on the Casablanca conference delivered 
last week by Prime Minister Churchill 
and President Roosevelt. Churchill prom- 
ised action in Europe within the next 
nine months and the President referred 
to “invasions” of the Continent. 

There was only one qualification to the 
optimism of the two leaders and that lay 
in the old but intensely real threat of the 
submarine. The Prime Minister admitted 
that Allied plans have been delayed by the 
U-boat campaign but produced facts in- 
tended to show that it was being beaten. 
What they proved, however, depended on 
how one looked at them. For example, 
Churchill cited the figure of 1,250,000 tons 
as the over-all increase in Allied shipping 
in the last six months. But this also meant 
that of the millions of tons of ships built, 
all but this fraction had been sunk. 

The President and the Prime Minister 
also stressed their intention of doing some- 
thing about the most unsatisfactory phase 
of the war, the struggle against Japan. 
Churchill reiterated Britain’s determina- 
tion to throw its full strength into the Far 
East after the conclusion of the struggle 
against the Reich. Mr. Roosevelt prom- 
ised far greater aid to China and heavy 
blows against Japan itself not at some 
distant date but in the foreseeable future. 
There were also some signs that the prom- 
ises were already being implemented. Field 
Marshal Sir John Dill, British representa- 
tive on the Joint Chiefs of Staff organi- 
zation in Washington, and Lt. Gen. Henry 
H. Arnold, head of the United States Army 
Air Forces, visited India and China for 
Important conferences. 

But it was the campaigns in Europe 
and the Mediterranean to which Roose- 
velt and Churchill looked forward as an 
immediate prospect. The President said 
that a drive to clean up Tunisia was im- 
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minent while the prime Minister an- 
nounced the composition of the African ~ 
High Command. From its bases in Britain 
the RAF continued to soften up the Axis, 
concentrating its raids on Nazi manufac- 
turing centers, U-boat bases, and Italian 
cities. The Germans ordered further evacu- 
ation of local populations in occupied coun- 
tries from the western coasts of Europe. 

The dominating factor in Allied plans 
as well as Nazi calculations, however, 
remained the Russian front. Rostov fell to 
the advancing Soviet forces and gave them 
their greatest victory since the Battle of 
Stalingrad. In the Caucasus, the Germans 
evacuated troops from their last footholds 
in that fertile land. In the Donets basin, 
the Russians took Voroshilovgrad. Karkov 
was as good as gone. Along the entire 
southern front the Soviet Armies were in 
motion and they made every effort to ex- 
ploit to the utmost the Nazi retreats made 
necessary by the miscalculations of the 
high command. 

But the Nazi lines were not, as over- 
optimistic newspaper stories put it, “crum- 
bling.” The Germans were very obviously 
conducting a great withdrawal all along 
the front with the intention of resuming 
the battle on a shorter, stronger defense 
line. The Russians made practically no 
claims of capturing prisoners, a sign that 
the Nazis were fighting only rearguard 
actions. The crucial point was not the 
extent of the Soviet territorial advances 
but the extent to which the Red Army 
could force the Germans to engage their 
carefully hoarded reserves. 

From the tone of the communiqués and 
rumors in neutral capitals it seemed highly 
likely that Hitler had relinquished direc- 
tion of army operations to his generals. 
But there was still no indication of a real 
crisis in Germany or in German-dominated 
states. In Finland, Risto Ryti was re- 
elected President in a quiet vote. And in 
the other satellite states—the most sen- 
sitive reflectors of tension in Germany— 
any moves to break away from the Reich 
were still in the formative stages. 


Alexander of Tunisia 


I’ve got the three stars of the British Em- 
pire, and I’m overjoyed to get them .. . It’s 
all one battle now in Tunisia, and we are 
fighting together in it. 

That was how Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, Commander-in-Chief of the Allied 
forces in the North African Theater of 
Operations, summed up the reorganization 
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British Combine 
“Allied leaders in Africa: Montgomery, Eighth Army; Eisenhower, Commander-in-Chief; Anderson, First Army 


and unification of his command which 
Prime Minister Churchill revealed on Feb. 
11. A few hours later the Senate rapidly 
approved President Roosevelt’s nomina- 
tion of the 52-year-old Westerner for pro- 
motion from lieutenant general to tempor- 
ary full general, making him the youngest 
of the three American full generals on com- 
bat duty (the others are Gen. George C. 
Marshall, 62, Chief of Staff, and Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, 63, Commander-in- 
Chief in the Southwest Pacific) . 

The promotion gave Eisenhower equal 
rank with the brightest of his new “three 
stars’—Gen. Sir Harold R. L. G. Alex- 
ander, hitherto British Commander-in- 
Chief in the Middle East who organized 
the Eighth Army, probably the finest Al- 
lied fighting force, and planned its 1,500- 
mile drive across the desert. Alexander 
was appointed Deputy Commander-in- 
Chief under Eisenhower. As such, he will 
be the man directly in charge of all the 
land forces, while Eisenhower will concern 
himself chiefly with higher coordination 
and carrying out general policy. 

It meant that Alexander, the victor of 
the Battle of Egypt and Libya, had been 
given the job of making himself the con- 
queror of Tunisia. For this task he had two 
armies, the First and the Eighth. The 
battle-tested Eighth is under the com- 
mand of Gen. Sir Bernard L. Montgomery 
and is composed almost entirely of Brit- 
ish and Dominion troops. The First Army 
is headed by Lt. Gen. Kenneth A. N. 
Anderson. It is predominantly British but 
also includes American soldiers, apparent- 
ly to the strength of several divisions, and 
French detachments. Most of the French 


. forces are now being withdrawn from the 


battle lines for reequipment, however, 
while the American Fifth Army, stationed 
in Morocco, is still directly under Eisen- 
hower. 

The composition of the rest of Eisen- 
hower’s command followed the lines fore- 
cast by Newsweek three weeks ago. Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Arthur W. Tedder, the 
wizard behind the close air support that 
has been an outstanding feature of the 
Eighth Army’s campaigns, was made Air 
Commander-in-Chief of the entire Medi- 


terranean zone. 








International 


Admiral of the Fleet Sir Andrew Browne 
Cunningham, former Allied naval com- 
mander in the North African zone, be- 
came naval Commander-in-Chief in the en- 
tire Mediterranean theater. In Cairo, Gen. 
Sir Henry Maitland Wilson replaced Alex- 
ander as Middle East commander. 


Strategist: That reshuffle set the 
stage for Alexander’s Battle of Tunisia. 
It was perhaps the biggest assignment 
ever taken by this blue-blooded fighting 
Irishman with a string of distinguished 
forebears and an ancestral home at Castle 
Caledon, Tyrone County, Ulster, seat of 
the family earldom created in 1800. 

But it was a job to set the blood tin- 
gling in any Irish Guardsman with the fire 
and flash of Alexander. It savored of high 
adventure and perils that had highlighted 
all his life as a professional soldier—be- 
ginning in 1914-18 when he and two of 
his three officer brothers all won the DSO 
and when “Alex” himself, the youngest 
but one of the four, rose to be a major 
at 25 and a lieutenant colonel at 26. 

It was in that war that Alexander won 
his reputation as a daredevil who never 
lost his coolness. He led his men over the 
top 30 times before he was wounded. Once, 
in the Battle of the Somme, when all his 
machine gunners had been killed and his 
battery overrun by Germans, Alexander 
charged back through the enemy lines with 
his men and recaptured the guns. On an- 
other occasion, when fighting was at its 
hottest and toughest, he sent a message 
back to Major (now Minister of Produc- 
tion) Oliver Lyttelton which merely said: 
“Dear Oliver, I’m running very short of 
soldiers. Alexander.” 

In the dark early days of the present 
war, Alexander’s indomitability made him 
an obvious choice for the stiffest kind of 
assignments. Within two years he took 
on three of the empire’s most desperate 
jobs. The first was that of getting the 
BEF safely away from Dunkerque in 
June -1940. He did so and was the last 
man off the beaches. The second, imme- 
diately afterward, was as commander of 
the vital Southern Command when Ger- 
man invasion seemed imminent. Then, in 
the spring of 1942, Alexander took on the 
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job of rescuing a hopelessly outnumbered 
British Army in Burma, a task he accom- 
plished brilliantly by bringing four-fifths 
of his 25,000 men safely to India and de- 
laying the Japanese four months while In- 
dia’s defenses were organized. 

By that time, it seemed clear that Alex- 
ander plus a fresh and adequate army— 
something he had never yet commanded— 
would add up to probable victory on any 
front. So when the Allied invasion of 
French North Africa was being planned 
early last summer, Alexander was chosen 
for command of the British First Army 
now in Tunisia. But in July, Field Mar- 
shal Erwin Rommel hurled the British 
back to within 60 miles of Alexandria. 
Once again Alexander was thrown into the 
breach. 

At that time powerful reinforcements 
were already rolling off the 12,000-mile- 
long African supply line into Egypt to 
bolster and hearten the battered Eighth 
Army that had finally stopped Rommel 
at Alamein. The first sight of the new 
American General Sherman tanks helped 
revive morale. So did new manpower that 
brought the Eighth Army up to a strength 
of ten divisions. 

But what really electrified the Eighth 
Army was the drive, energy, and confi- 
dence of its new chiefs—Alexander, the 
slim but wiry Ulsterman with the firm 
jaw, clipped mustache, and agility of a 
former athlete despite his 51 years; and 
Montgomery, whom Churchill described 
as “a Cromwellian figure, austere, severe, 
accomplished, tireless, his life given to the 
study of war.” Within a week, the army's 
morale bounded sky high as Alexander be- 
gan to imbue it with his creed of infiltra- 
tion, improvisation, Commando tactics, 
and, above all, attack. 

Alexander spent little time in the un- 
pretentious map-plastered room that was 
his office at Cairo GHQ. Instead he moved 
into the collection of trucks and tents that 
formed the desert headquarters of Mont- 
gomery and Air Vice Marshal Arthur Con- 
ingham. There the three evolved a brand- 
new bag of tricks in desert warfare which 
received its first tryout during an un- 
successful attack by Rommel. 

But the real test came at the Battle 
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of Alamein. There Alexander played three 
trump cards. One was a new form of air 
tactics in which, instead of tackling Ger- 
man fighters in the air, the Allied air forces 
concentrated on hitting Rommel’s §air- 
fields, knocking out or disabling three- 
quarters of the Luftwaffe’s strength with- 
in two weeks. Another Allied surprise was 
an artillery assault by 25-pounders so 
withering that it recalled the wheel-to- 
wheel barrages of 1914-18. 

Alexander’s ace in the hole was the 
stratagem that led to the break-through. 
To strike a sledge-hammer blow. at the 
Axis armor through one of the gaps in the 
enemy mine fields carved by the infantry, 
Alexander created a powerful new force, 
the Tenth Corps. It was trained 50 miles 
behind the lines in full and constant view 
of enemy reconnaissance planes. Yet when 
the Allies smashed through and struck 
the devastating blow that caught Rom- 
mel completely by surprise and crippled 
his armor, the new Allied striking force 
was still apparently at its training quarters 
and plainly visible from the air. The trick 
was that the real force had moved up se- 
cretly by night, leaving behind it a dummy 
camp and dummy tanks that fooled the 
enemy air scouts. 

After that, the close air support which 
Alexander had first introduced into British 
defenses while he was southern command- 


er in 1940, and which had been developed 
into a fine art by Tedder, completed the 
doom of most of Rommel’s army. 

The British Commander-in-Chief paid 
frequent visits to the constantly advanc- 
ing front headquarters. But he invariably 
stayed out of the spotlight as the over- 
whelming victory brought fame to Mont- 
gomery. Alexander had his own mobile 
and self-sufficient camp, consisting of a 
private car, a jeep, and water, food and 
radio trucks, with which he traveled, ac- 
companied by two staff officers. Soldiers 
at the front became familiar with the 
distinguished-looking leader with the crown 
of his cap pushed up high in front, in the 
Guards fashion, but worn low on the head 
so that the visor half covered the eyes. 
Once Alexander’s camp was strafed, but 
no one was injured. 

Just before the fall of Tripoli, Alexander 
flew close to the Tunisian battle lines on his 
way to the Casablanca conference, where 
he appeared in jaunty nonregulation cor- 
duroy trousers, brown suede shoes, and 
a battle-dress blouse. Back in Cairo last 
week, he declared on the day before his 
new appointment was announced that he 
expected Rommel to attempt a stand in 
Tunisia behind the old French Mareth 
Line but said he thought the fortifications 
could easily be outflanked. He also confi- 
dently predicted the final defeat of the 


Axis in Africa and revealed that the Eighth 
Army, still relatively unscathed after its 
historic trek across the desert, was already 
advancing into Tunisia. In support of his 
words, advance units of the army engaged 
with the Afrika Korps inside the Tunisian 
border while further to the north the Ger- 
mans made a heavy flanking attack against 
American positions. 

As they did so, Churchill acclaimed 
Alexander’s feats by reading two historic 
documents in the House of Commons. 
First, he quoted again the directive he 
gave Alexander in Cairo last August and 
which he first réad to members on Nov. 
11 after the victory at Alamein: “Your 
prime and main duty will be to take or 
destroy at the earliest opportunity the 
German-Italian army commanded by 
Rommel, together with all its supplies and 
establishments in Egypt and Libya.” 

Then for the first time Churchill re- 
vealed the reply he recently received from 
Alexander. It read: “Sir: Orders you gave 
me on Aug. 15, 1942, have been fulfilled. 
His Majesty’s enemies, together with their 
impediments, have been eliminated from 
Egypt, Cyrenaica, Libya, and Tripolita- 
nia. I now await your further instruc- 
tions.” The nature of those instructions, 
Churchill pointed out, rested on decisions 
made at Casablanca. By last week they 
were in Alexander’s hands. 





WAR TIDES 





With the Churchill declaration of 
last week, Hitler knows that the Allied 
blow against Europe will fall within nine 
months, that the slogan of the great drive 
will be “bleed and burn,” and that at 
the end of the battle he must face the 
President’s terms — unconditional sur- 
render, 

The tides of war since last November, 
turning so rapidly in favor of the Allies, 
have brought to the German leaders 
problems of staggering dimensions that 
will test the breaking strength of their 
long prepared and highly efficient war 
machine. Some of these problems may be 
pointed out. 

The great air raids from English bases 
against German industries, shipping, and 
transportation have increased in number 
and intensity, and Hitler knows that an 
even greater step-up in this activity may 
be expected. 

Hitler knows that his U-boat campaign 
will be restricted, even though it is still 
a prime menace to our side. And he 
knows, too, that the swatting of indi- 
vidual submarines is not the true Allied 
plan for ridding the waters of these 
rattlesnakes of the seas and that the 





Hitler Knows... 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U'S.A. Retired 


destruction of their home bases is in- 
cluded in the Allied plan. 

On nearby Britain and Iceland, Hitler 
knows, the Allies are marshaling their 
forces, and some day they will strike at 
the heart of his German citadel. 

He knows that his entrenched positions 
and hedgehog defenses have crumbled in 
the Caucasus and are crumbling in the 
Ukraine and that he is being driven back 
to his great defense line behind the 
Dnieper that guards the eastern gateway 
to the Balkans. 

Hitler knows that in the Middle East 
the doors are closed to oil, riches, the 
road to Suez, and to India, and that the 
British and Indian armies of General 
Wavell are now free to strike in the way 
of their own choosing. 

In Africa, he has seen one of his top 
marshals, with his prize Afrika Korps, 
hurled backward, routed in defeat, and 
driven to his lair for a last stand. He has 
seen his partner Mussolini lose his African 
empire and the last Italian soldier driven 
from its soil. 

He knows that the Allies have béen 
holding up the drive in Tunisia in order 

’ to assemble their ferces and supplies so 


that they will be ready to apply the 
principle of exploitation of victory. 

He knows that an Allied Army is ex- 
pected in Italy and that each day the 
country becomes a greater liability to 
the German High Command. 

Hitler knows of the sympathetic turn 
of the neutrals to the Allied cause, of the 
defection of his satellite governments, of 
the revolts among his conquered millions, 
and of the deep-seated unrest among his 
own people. 

Hitler knows that he can no longer 
plan an isolated Russia cut off by his 
hedgehogs from the outer world, a sealed 
Mediterranean, and a West Wall behind 
which he would build with his enslaved 
millions ay impregnable fortress suffi- 
cient unto itself. 


Hitler knows that, after gaining the 
greatest victories that have ever come to 
a modern army, he finds himself retreat- 
ing. He knows that he can fight delaying 
actions and rearguard combats on the 
soil of the conquered and satellite nations 
but that the German people will resist 
the despoiling of their homes and peace- 
ful country sides with the inherent de- 
struction from battles and the backwash 
of war. He knows when the Russian 
masses are pounding at the east wall and 
the Anglo-Saxons are marching in from 
another direction that he must open the 
gates to Berlin before his fatherland 
bleeds and burns. 

, Hitler knows, with the disasters he has 
suffered and those inevitable catastro- 
phes to come that, even if not yet aboard 
the vessel, he is “outward bound.” 
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Justification of American daylight bombing: Bombs falling on Wilhelmshaven; damage in St. Nazaire rail yards 


U.S. Day Raids and RAF Night Bombings 
Are Best Use of Each Force, Says Eaker 


Ever since the Eighth Air Force began 
operations in England last summer, NEws- 
WEEK has stressed that there was no con- 
flict between the day-bombing theories of 
the USAAF and the night-bombing tech- 
nique of the RAF. The most careful in- 
vestigation by our London and Washing- 
ton bureaus and personal inspection by 
editors in the field failed to substantiate 
the many reports of a rift between the 
two air high commands. 

The following article sums up all the 
poimts in the controversy and explains 
what the real situation is. It was written 
especially for Newsweek by Maj. Gen. 
Ira C. Eaker, head of the Bomber Com- 
mand of the American Air Forces in Brit- 
ain. The War Department thought it was 
sufficiently important to release to the 
press generally this week. 


It is sometimes assumed that the Amer- 
ican Air Forces in Britain are wrong to 
bomb by day or that the RAF is in error 
to bomb by night, and that what is best 
for one must be best for the other. 

This wholly mistaken view would not 
be dangerous to the Allied cause were it 
not for the fact that if it should prevail 
our war effort would be dangerously jeop- 
ardized. If the RAF bombed habitually 
in the daytime, its losses would be too 
high. If the United States Army Air Forcés 
bombed habitually at night, its losses 
would be higher and its efficiency would 
be greatly reduced. The simple reason for 
this unalterable fact is that RAF bombers 


are built for night bombing and their 
crews have been specially trained to exe- 
cute night bombardment missions. On the 
other hand, American bombers have been 
designed and built for day bombardment 
and American crews have been specially 
trained for high-altitude precision daylight 
bombing. 

This doesn’t mean that the RAF cannot 
occasionally bomb by day. Neither does it 
mean the United States Army Air Forces 
may not occasionally bomb by night. But 
neither will be in its best element nor do 
its best work under the other’s conditions. 

There are three primary reasons, there- 
fore, why the United States Army Air 
Forces in Britain should continue daylight 
bombing and the RAF Bomber Command 
should continue to operate largely by 
night. First, the maximum destructive 
effort against the enemy can be realized 
under these conditions only. Second, the 
enemy’s defenses will be kept on the alert 
throughout 24 hours a day and it will re- 
quire three shifts to man the defenses ade- 
quately as against one shift if both forces 
operated habitually in a limited period. 
This fact alone will keep several hundred 
thousand German workmen out of fac- 
tories and war industries. Third, American 
bombers operating over Germany by day 
force the enemy to maintain a large force 
of fighters in Western Europe. 

Some Allied writers on air tactics and 
strategy have claimed that military lead- 
ers are wrong to persist in day bombard- 
ment. These well-meaning individuals if 


they persist and if they should succeed in 
altering American air strategy would per- 
form a great service to the enemy and be 
more dangerous to the Allied cause than 
any fifth column now operating anywhere 
in the world. There is a tendency in some 
quarters to compare the American and 
British bombing aircraft, insisting that one 
is superior and the other inferior. The 
plain facts are that each is superlative in 
its field and for the type of work for which 
it was designed. A British four-engined 
night bomber can carry a great load since 
it doesn’t have to carry defensive arma- 
ment and a large operating crew as it 
bombs by night. American four-engined 
bombers are the best day bombers in the 
world. They must sacrifice some of the 
bomb load in order to carry a large num- 
ber of gunners, many .50-caliber guns, and 
thousands of rounds of ammunition. They 
make up for this depreciated bomb load 
by their ability to hit small but vital tar- 
gets and by the fact that they can and 
have knocked down more than four enemy 
fighters for every bomber lost. 

It would be a great tragedy if a mis- 
guided public sentiment or the mistaken 
air-strategy propaganda should force 
either of our American or British bomber 
efforts to be lifted from their present job 
—bombing during the hours of day when 
they are most effective and operating 
under conditions when they can obtain the 
maximum destruction. 


Fighting Fleet 

Commuters on ferries crossing the Up- 
per Bay in New York Harbor first saw the 
huge gray warship last Friday morning. 
Beneath the Tricolor, in large letters, was 
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WAR TIDES 





‘The importance of a successful mili- 
tary campaign in Tunisia is evident, but 
its repercussion on the Mediterranean 
transportation problem is less obvious. 

The value of the Mediterranean over 
the Panama Canal until war broke out 
in the Pacific is shown by a comparison 
of distances. Our East Coast ships bound 
for Sydney save about 3,050 miles: by 


Straits of Magellan. British ships bound 
ior India and Ceylon, traveling the 
Mediterranean instead of the Cape of 
Good Hope route, save about 4,500 and 
3.800 miles respectively, and ships sailing 
thence from New York save about 3,200 
and 2,600 miles. Bound to the head of 
the Persian Gulf with supplies for Rus- 
sia, ships from New York save about 
3.450 miles. At a theoretical 10-knot 
speed, the distances saved by traversing 
the Mediterranean route amount, to from 
nineteen to eleven valuable days gained 
each voyage. 

The main hazard in the Mediterranean 
now, of course, is Axis air power, and an 
attempt is made in the accompanying 
sketch to indicate the danger. For prac- 
tical purposes, taken from British sources, 
the normal range for continuous activity 
of fighter planes is set at 50 miles and 
for torpedo planes and medium bombers 
at 250 miles. 

After ships pass Gibraltar, grave air 
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using the Panama Canal instead of the - 


Why Tunisia Must Be Cleaned Out 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, US.N. Retired 


danger is unlikely until Bougie is reached, 
and along the African coast Allied fighter 
support can be given practically to 
Tabarka. But from there on until the 
latitude of Sfax is reached, there is a 
gap in Allied air cover, for here Axis 
torpedo planes and medium bombers can 
receive the maximum fighter support 
from planes based at Sicily, Tunisia, 
Pantelleria, and Lampedusa, while the 
Allies must count on carrier-based fighter 
support. 

From Sicily to Tunisia is also the Axis’s 
shortest transport line. Hence it is evident 








. ly free of navigational dangers should be 





that a prime essential for Allied success, 
both in a military sense and to remove 
the sea obstruction, is Allied air su- 
premacy in this area. 

From Tripoli on to Alexandria, Al- 
lied ships running close to a coast fair- 


able to get fighter support, though the 
danger from torpedo planes and medium 
bombers is not over until Misurata is 
passed. From Misurata to Bengasi should 
be fairly free sailing. From Bengasi to 
El Daba the danger from Axis torpedo 
planes and medium bombers based on 
Crete is present, though in the conduct 
of their operations these should be un 
able to receive fighter support. 

Even with Allied air supremacy over 
the entire southern half of the Mediter- 
ranean, the submarine menace remains. 
but this should be less than it is in the 
broad reaches of the Atlantic. 
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Air cover in the Mediterranean: Effective ranges are 50 miles for fighters 


and 250 for medium and torpedo bombers 








the name—Richelieu. Three days later the 
French Navy released the news: France’s 
only battleship still fit for action in modern 
war was in New York. ae 
Three weeks earlier, the 35,000-ton 
dreadnought slipped out of Dakar, where 
French technicians, handicapped by a lack 
of repair facilities, could do no more than 
just make her seaworthy. With the battle- 
ship came the cruiser Montcalm and two 
large destroyers, the Fantasque and the 
Terrible. As soon as these vessels are re- 
fitted in American yards, they will go into 
action under the Tricolor, in any waters 
decided upon by the Allied command. All 
will be under the command of Gen. Henri 
Giraud as will other French warships serv- 
ing and preparing to serve the Allied cause. 


Refitting Fliers 


Merrill Mueller, NEwsweex’s roving 
war correspondent, cabled this dispatch 
from French North Africa. 


Tucked away on a small Mediterranean 
cove, just off the coastal road to war, is a 
small, rambling, white-stucco French hotel. 
As you approach it from the back, along 
the palm-lined winding drive, past the ten- 
his courts, stables, baseball diamond, hand- 


ball wall, and swimming beach, there comes 
from the interior of the gleaming building 
merry laughter accompanied by loud, hot 
swing music. 

This is a rest home for heroes. 

It is the first of three opened by the 
American Air Force to relax the taut 
nerves, minds, and bodies of its airmen, 
and here the war seems ever so far away. 

Anthony Sweeney, a fast-talking Chi- 
cagoan and junior captain in the Medical 
Corps, met me at the door. Several pilots 
formed a group around a phonograph jn the 
middle of a huge ballroom with an almost 
solid glass wall on the side facing the sea. 
Tables lined both sides of the room for half 
its length. The library occupied one corner; 
the cocktail bar, another. Throughout the 
room—reading, listening to music, sipping 
orangeade or watching the heavy Mediter- 
ranean swell—were more officers and en- 
listed men. 

Sweeney, whom the boys all call “Old 
Doc,” is the mess, billeting, and recreation 
officer for the home. But Old Doc is much 
more than that, and the boys know it, so 
they take every bit of his advice, obey it 
instinctively, and bring their slightest prob- 
lems to him. For Old Doc can control their 
future as to whether they'll fly again or be 
condemned to spend the rest of their days 


on the ground looking up at the fleecy 
clouds and the deep blue sky and living in 
soaring memories. 

A hammering on a huge Oriental gong 
made me jump. “There’s another case for 
you, Old Doc,” remarked Capt. Charles 
Pollion of New Orleans as the whole bunch 
rushed to lunch. The enlisted men sat on 
one side of the room, the officers on the 
other, but the menu and service by French 
waiters were identical, and on all tables 
appeared the same large supplies of white 
bread—a luxury out here—jam, peanut 
butter, cheese, candy, and wine. While we 
had soup, spaghetti, steak, spinach, pota- 
toes, pineapple, and coffee, Sweeney ex- 
plained: “These rest homes are an idea 
copied from the: British except that we 
have expanded them, because we cannot 
send our airmen to their own homes as 
the British did during the Battle of Britain. 
All these boys have had their share of op- 
erations and dishing out punishment to the 
enemy, but as so often happens in the high 
speed of aerial warfare, their efficiency has 
been worn down either by crashes, or 
wounds caused by parachuting from burn- 
ing planes, or just from seeing too many of 
their buddies go west. 

“We bring them back here and do every- 
thing possible to make them forget it—and 
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in forgetting it they heal themselves and 
soon are itching to go back into service 
again. 

“But sometimes we deem it wiser to give 
a man a valuable noncombatant job, either 
because he is not as fit as he thinks or be- 
cause of his experience. All those enlisted 
men over there are from bomber squadrons 
which have been operating since Novem- 
ber. They are all leaving for America right 
after lunch. Why? Because they have a 
tremendous wealth of battle experience for 
instructor jobs in training schools, and they 
are still thinking about the buddies who 
aren’t here. A man who thinks of some- 
thing else during a split second in air action 
endangers not only himself but the squad- 
ron. But many of these officers will soon be 
back in action.” 

Sweeney pointed out Capt. Henschel Ab- 
bott of Des Moines. A stocky boy with 
close-cropped hair looked at-us when his 
name was mentioned and smiled at 
Sweeney. Capt. Sweeney continued: “When 
his Warhawk was set afire he bailed out, 
but his body hit the tail assembly. He 
landed safely but badly bruised and learned 
he had got one Hun during the engage- 
ment. His squadron doctor decided to rest 
him, and look at him now.” 

He certainly looked fit. 

The doctor went on: “Just opposite you 
is Lt. Richard Murdock of Ogden, Utah, 
who is just out of the hospital. Anti-air- 
craft fire forced him to crash land. He lived 
with the Arabs a week while he was getting 
back to his base. He wasn’t wounded. It 
was the Arabs’ lice that put him in the hos- 
pital, seriously bitten.” 

An extremely tall, quiet type of a youth 
limped up and Sweeney introduced him as 
Capt: Clarence Martin of Waurika, Okla. 
The doctor said: “Martin here is all set to 
rejoin his squadron as soon as the shrapnel 
wound in his leg is healed. He had a tough 
time. Martin’s attack bomber was jumped 
by four enemy fighters just as he was about 
to bomb the enemy tanks. His plane afire, 
he never even got a chance to take evasive 
action but flew right into the deck in the 
middle of no man’s land. With the help of 
his crew, none of whom was injured, he 
limped home. 

“But take the case of that P-38 pilot 
over there—I won’t name him—but he is 
unhurt, almost as good as new. His only 
failing is he thinks his eyes are gone bad. 
When his plane was shot down and he 
crashed, his eyes filled with the chemical 
from the cooling plant from the engine. We 
checked his eyes the other. day, and they 
are perfect, but he doesn’t think so. We 
can’t send him back, so he'll go to the 
States to become an instructor. No, he is 
not goldbricking, but he can’t get over that 
queer mental twist.” 


Stalingrad’s Story 


The front was 200 miles west of Stalin- 
grad last week as the Russians drove the 
retreating Germans from one great base 
after another. Yet all these victories were 
made possible only by what had _ hap- 
pened at Stalingrad. Viewed in the per- 
spective of the Nazi defeats that followed 


it, the Battle of Stalingrad has emerged 
as possibly the most decisive action in 
the present war. Bit by bit the story of 
that battle has come out until now it is 
possible to put together the complete 
picture. Here is how the Nazis met 
disaster on the banks of the Volga: 


Attack: The Germans approached 
Stalingrad in a series of panzer-unit lunges 
which began at Kursk on June 28. Soviet 
resistance was strong, but there was no 
effort to stage a do-or-die battle on the 
Ukrainian plain. Within a month, one 
great Axis force deployed within the Don 
bend. Another pushed along the Stalin- 
grad-Rostov railway. 

The strength of these two armies 
amounted to 80 to 100 German, Hungarian, 
Italian, and Rumanian divisions. The in- 
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Third phase: Soviet counterattack 





fantry was motorized; the tanks numbered 
in the thousands, and the air force—in 
this first phase—was estimated at 1,000 
planes. 

The German Army on the Don spent a 
month trying to break through the stout 
Red defenses on the river. Most of the 
battles centered on Kletskaya, which the 
Red Army was apparently ordered to 
hold at any cost, for a break-through 
here would have outflanked both Voro- 
nezh and Stalingrad. The other Axis army, 
too, was held up for a month at: Kotelni- 
kov. 

On Aug. 22, the Nazis finally crossed 
the Don. The Russians then fell back on 
Stalingrad with the two great German 
Armies on their heels. Dive bombers 
blasted the city and convoys on the Volga. 
Paratroopers landed behind the Red lines 
in groups of as many as 100. One such 
group seized an airfield, on which German 
air transports immediately landed in- 
fantry and motorcycle units. The Battle 
of Stalingrad was on. 


Siege: Stalingrad was a thin strip of 
factories and homes, stretching for 40 
miles along the Volga’s western bank. 
Where the city overlooked the river, there 
was a sharp drop of as high as 100 feet, 
below which ran a narrow beach. In the 
north were the huge tractor and machine 
plants. The railroad station and the gov- 
ernment buildings were in the center. In 
the south was another cluster of fac- 
tories. 

To defend Stalingrad the Soviets as- 
signed the 62nd Army, the Volga flotilla, 
and many thousands of worker militia- 
men. Some reports placed the total Red 
strength at 1,000,000 men. Actually, dur- 
ing the siege itself, the number probably 
did not exceed 250,000. A good idea of the 
Red strength can be gained from the fact 
that the crucial northern sector was de- 
fended by only six divisions, of which 
three were entrenched in three major 
factories.. 


The 62nd Army was largely Ukrainian. | 


When the siege began, it was reinforced by 
troops from Siberia. The commander was 
Lt. Gen. Vassily Chuikoff, whose headquar- 
ters were in a cave dug out in the cliff side 
(Newsweek, Feb. 8). His chief of staff, 
Maj. Gen. Ivan Kryloff, a veteran of 
Odessa and Sevastopol, ranked as one of 
the world’s foremost authorities on street 
fighting. 

On Sept. 10, the two German columns 
joined before the city. On Sept. 14, the 


- siege began. The Reds’ now famous Thir- * 


teenth Guards Rifle Division of Maj. Gen. 
Alexander Rodimtseff was rushed across 
the Volga the next day and thrown into 
the battle. Its first job was to recapture the 
Mamayev Kurgan (a hill) dominating the 
city’s heart. Later, when Rodimtseff 
was shifted to another sector, the Ger- 
mans retook the summit, but the Rus- 
sians stubbornly hung on to one of the 
ridges. 

Stalingrad was soon reduced to ruins. 
The Luftwaffe controlled the skies, and the 
roar of German planes and’ bombs never 
ceased. When the opposing lines came too 
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near to take chances on hitting front-line 
targets, the Luftwaffe concentrated on the 
waterfront and the river. Yet the Russian 
pontoon bridges continued to function, and 
all through the night supplies poured into 
the city aboard small river craft. 

Close combat was the outstanding fea- 
ture of the battle. Frequently, the lines 
were only 15 yards apart, and enemies 
jumped into the samé shell crater, to claw 
and knife each other to death. There was 
little street fighting in the accepted sense. 
Most of the fighting went on within build- 


ings. and major battles were fought for the | 


possession of a single house. Holes were 
drilled in the floor, and liquid flame was 
shot through at the foe below. Ambushes 
were staged in corridors, and grenades were 
tossed down stairway shafts. 

On Sept. 30, the city still held, although 
in Berlin Hitler solemnly boasted he could 
capture it at any time. The 62nd Army 
then knew that the worst was yet to come. 
To blunt the Nazi blow, Chuikoff ordered 
a counterattack on Oct. 9, and for three 
days the two armies fought for the con- 
trol of a 100-yard-wide strip. Neither side 
won. 

Oct. 14 was the day of crisis. Seven Ger- 
man divisions struck at the Stalin tractor 
plant, held by a single Red division. After 


’a tremendous air assault, 400 German 


tanks rolled into the battle, followed by 
perhaps 75,000 infantrymen. This force ad- 
vanced along a front less than 2 miles 
wide. At the end, the Germans, who had 
moved forward a single mile and had 
entered the workshops, had suffered so 
heavily that they could not follow up their 
advance. 

At some points, the Russians now held a 
shore strip only a few dozen yards wide 
and lived in bomb craters and caves. Ger- 
man guns dominated the river, and traded 
fire with the river gunboats and Red bat- 
teries across the river. The deadlock lasted 
through October. The rains came and the 
wind blowing across the Volga carried the 





bite of impending winter. The German 
command had apparently decided to spend 
the winter before Stalingrad. 


Counterattack: This was the mo- 
ment for which the Red command had 
waited. Reserve armies, new air fleets, 
and vast parks of guns and tanks had 
already been concentrated across the river, 
above and below the city. On Nov. 7, 
Stalin broadly hinted in an Order of the 
Day that the blow was about to fall. 

The Germans refused to take the threat 
seriously. But on the night of Nov. 19, 
the Russians struck north and south of 
the city. The Soviet plan was to encircle the 
Axis forces before Stalingrad and then to 
isolate them still more by driving wedges 
farther west. The Fourth Tank Corps 
forged a semicircle around the Germans 
from the north. The Third Guards Mech- 
anized Corps completed the circle from 
the south. A third army veered southwest, 
to meet any possible German efforts to 
relieve the trapped men. Still another 
Russian force struck southward deep in- 
side the Don loop to erect a new wall 
between the trapped units and their bases. 

As the Red Command anticipated, the 
Nazis moved a relief force up along the 
railway from Kotelnikov. On Dec. 12, 
the battle began. This fresh Axis Army, 
headed by Field Marshal Fritz von Mann- 


_ stein, included three tank and three in- 


fantry divisions. The Reds fell back. But 
twelve days later, they counterattacked, 
and in another five day$ the Soviet flag 
waved over Kotelnikov. Mannstein’s army 
was in full flight. 

On Jan. 8, the curtain rose on the last 
act of the German tragedy. The Red. Army 
demanded the surrender of the encircled 
22 divisions. When the ultimatum was re- 
jected, the final squeeze was begun on Jan. 
10 with a series of pincers and crisscross 
attacks, combined with relentless bom- 
bardment. By Jan. 26, only two small, 
isolated groups .continued to resist. 


On Jan. $1, in the dark basement of a 
battered department store in the center of 
Stalingrad, the German chief, Friedrich 
von Paulus, just promoted to Field Mar- 
shal by his grateful Fiihrer, surrendered to 
a young Russian lieutenant. At 4 P.M. on 
Feb. 2, the last resisting group laid down 
arms. The great battle of Stalingrad had 
ended. 

Why did the Germans lose? General 
Chuikoff gave a two-sentence analysis 
last week: “The Germans made no tac- 
tical mistakes. They made the strategic 
mistake of putting Hitler in command.” 


Japs’ Island Network 


Long Chain of Pacific Bases 
Means Tough Job for Allies 


On Guadalcanal the battle was over. 
Japanese destroyers picked up officers and 
a fewltroops from the dim beaches at night 
and left the remaining scanty bands to 
roam the jungles. American planes sank a 
number of the Jap warships in this action. 
In New Guinea, the Allied troops that 
beat the Japs at Buna threw back a thrust 
against Wau and killed more than 1,000 of 
the enemy. 

Even the Japs admitted that they had 
lost their positions on Guadalcanal and at 
Buna. They put their casualties at 16,748 
dead—the largest admission of losses 
Tokyo has made so far in the present war. 
Actually, their losses were much heavier. 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur has put enemy 
dead at more than 15,000 in the Buna 
campaign, while Washington estimates that 
30,000 to 50,000 Japs perished on or in the 
waters near Guadalcanal. 

These were Allied victories. They were 
far more important than the number of 
men involved indicated, as Prime Minister 
Churchill pointed out last week. But they 
represented only the beginning of a long 
road. The Japanese still hold a string of 
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This was the Sixth Army: Thousands of Germans who surrendered at Stalingrad march away to prison camps 
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How Japan has strung a net of bases across the Southern Pacific—stars represent Allied outposts 


powerful bases stretching straight across 
the Southern Pacific. These do not have to 
be taken one by one. Both President Roose- 
velt and Secretary Knox have publicly 
eschewed the idea of beating the Japs by 
any such “island-hopping.” General Mac- 
Arthur thinks that his air-ground tactics 
will solve the problem. But no matter 
what the tactics used, this line of Japanese 
bases must somehow be broken and turned 
before the Allies can advance in the South- 
ern Pacific. 


Bases: In a strictly military sense, 
the Japanese defenses do not constitute a 
line. They are formed by a network of 
mutually supporting land, sea, and air 
bases running from the Solomons to the 
center of the Netherlands Indies. This 
Japanese network is well organized and 
very formidable. For example, because of 
it the Japs may now have air superiority 
in the Solomons. The following descrip- 
tion of the bases and the way they inter- 
connect shows what a hard nut to crack 
this system is going to be. 

The chief Japanese forward base in the 
Solomons is in the Munda area in the cen- 
tral part of the islands. The Japs began de- 
veloping this base early in November, 
building it under cover of the tropical trees 
until a landing strip was ready. Permanent 
buildings have been put up and bombed 
by American planes. 

On Kolombangara, an island near Mun- 
da, the Japs have constructed another air 
base and developed it into a supply center 
for the entire Munda area with an anchor- 
age and a ship repair station. American 
warships shelled Kolombangara in Janu- 
ary, and American planes from Henderson 
Field have often bombed it. East of Mun- 
da are two auxiliary bases, Russell Island 
and Rekata Bay. Russell Island serves as 
a relay station while facilities for seaplanes 
have been built at Rekata Bay. 

The Jap intermediate bases in the Solo- 
mons lie between Shortland Island and the 
Buin region at the southern tip of Bougain- 
ville Island. Jap ships by the score have 
been concentrated in the excellent anchor- 
ages and harbors of this area. A large air- 
field with strips for both bombers and 
fighters is located at Ballale near Shortland 
Island. A number of fields protect Buin, 


including one at nearby Kahili and a sea- 
plane base at Tonolei Harbor. Farther 
north, the Japs have air bases at Kieta 
and on Buka. The western coast of Buka 
is a favorite spot for concentrating ship- 
ping and is protected by fighter and bomb- 
er airdromes. 

Rabaul on New Britain Island is the 
main Japanese base for all operations con- 
ducted in the Solomons and to some extent 
in New Guinea. It has one of the best har- 
bors in the South Seas, and the Japs have 
built three airdromes to protect it. These 
fields apparently have the most modern 
equipment, and Allied bombers usually 
encounter a hot reception over Rabaul. 
On Feb. 14, Fortresses and Liberators 
struck one of the heaviest blows of the Pa- 
cific war at Rabaul. But when such raids 
become too heavy, the Japs can shift their 
activities still farther north to Kavieng on 
New Ireland. 

The route from Rabaul to New Guinea 
is covered by an air base at Gasmata, 
which the Japs took just one year ago. The 
whole Cape Gloucester region 120 miles 
west of Gasmata serves as a dispersal area 
for Japanese planes. There is an alterna- 
tive airdrome for use when the weather 
shuts down, as it frequently does in those 
waters. 

In New Guinea itself the Japs have five 
main bases running in a line from north- 
west to southeast. They are Wewak, Ma- 
dang, Finschhafen, Lae, and Salamaua. 
The airdromes at the first three were built 
and used before the war by Australian air 
transport companies. The field at Sala- 
maua is situated on a peninsula, and be- 
cause of the danger of its being cut off by 
a land attack, the Japs have not greatly 
developed it. 

But the base at Lae is Japan’s main 
point for air operations in New Guinea 
Its value and that of the subsidiary land- 
ing strip at Malahang have been greatly 
reduced by sustained Allied bombing at- 
tacks. The whole Lae-Salamaua area is 
also heavily garrisoned by land forces. 
One indication of their strength was the 
fact that the force sent from this region to 
attack Wau numbered 2,800 men. 

In the rest of New Guinea, the Japs have 
made no att:mpt to establish bases. The 
western part oi the island is probably too 


rough even for Japs. It had a prewar popu- 
lation of only 500 Dutchmen, and the in- 
terior is virtually unexplored. On the 
south coast there is only one good harbor. 
Merauke, and the Allies hold that, al- 
though a few Japs have established them- 
selves to the west in the insignificant vil- 
lages of Kaukenau and Timika. 

The Japanese now have a strong de- 
fensive line running through the Arafura 
Sea athwart the northwestern tip of Aus- 
tralia. This line extends from Timor 
through the Tanimbar and Aru Islands. 
The strongest positions are on Timor. The 
Japs did not try to develop Timor until 
a few months ago, although they occupied 
it more than a year ago. At Kupang, on the 
Dutch half, a good airfield was already in 
existence, and there was a smaller one at 
Dilli in Portuguese territory. 

The Tanimbar and Aru Islands were 
virtually unknown before the war. But 
they are within bombing distance of Dar- 
win. The Japs occupied them last July. 
So far, however, they seem to have de- 
veloped only two bases. One is on Matkus 
Island in the Tanimbars and the other at 
Dobo in the Arus. Last week, Allied planes 
made a heavy. raid on Dobo, setting fire 
to what were apparently extensive installa- 
tions. 

Two big bases back up the Arafura Sea 
line. They are Amboina and Kendari in 
the Southeast Celebes. Amboina was one 
of the chief Dutch bases before the Jap 
conquest, and Australian planes were based 
there early in the war. There is plenty of 
semi-skilled labor available at Amboina, 
which is a favorite Jap concentration point. 
A typical Allied raid occurred on Feb. 6. 
when a 10,000-ton ship was set on fire 
in the harbor and five Zeros were shot 
down. 

Kendari was once one of the main sta- 
tions on KNILM, the Royal Netherlands 
Indies Airways. It consequently has cx- 
tensive facilities, to which the Japanese 
have added repair depots and warehouses. 
Kendari, however, is not primarily «an 
operational base but the central point 
through which Japanese air strength is 
fanned out all through the Indies. Its im- 
portance is shown by the fact that Consoli- 
dated Liberators last week made a round 
trip of 1,700 miles to raid it. 
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Congress Blast Against OWL 
Portends Assault on New Deal 


Senator. Scents Politics 
and Fourth-Term Propaganda 
in Eulogy of President 


Sen. Rufus C. Holman loves the rocks 
and rills of his native Oregon. He admires 
the homely virtues. The tall paunchy Re- 
publican nightly reads the clear wisdom of 
the Bible, Aesop’s Fables, Tom Jefferson, 
Ben Franklin, and Abe Lincoln. At one 
time, before Pearl Harbor, he commended 
the Third Reich in a Senate speech against 
Lend-Lease which said in part: “At least 
Hitler, whose ambitions as a conqueror I 
have opposed and shall continue to oppose 
to the utmost, has broken the control of 
international bankers and traders over the 
rewards for the labor of the common peo- 
ple of Germany.” 

The wealthy, white-haired Westerner 
also has some decided dislikes. He hates the 
New Deal and all its works—its “propa- 
ganda,” its “psychology,” its “ribbons and 
curls and furbelows,” its multitudinous bu- 
reaus. But primarily and frankly he detests 
President Roosevelt, who, he asserts, has 
brought “nothing but unhappiness” to the 
American people. The President, he in- 
veighs, harking back to Aesop, “is the lead- 
er of the grasshoppers in this country. For 
myself, I want to be numbered among the 
ants.” 

So when Senator Holman happened on a 
copy of an 80-page, slick-paper magazine 
entitled Victory, and in it a full-page color 
photograph of the leonine head of the 
President deified against a background of 
the American flag, the senator sizzled. His 
anger knew few bounds when he noted an 
article glorifying the Chief Executive as 
“Roosevelt of America—President, Cham- 
pion of Liberty, United States Leader in 
the War to Win Lasting and Worldwide 
Peace.” It knew none at all when he learned 
that Victory was a new government publi- 
cation, put out by the Office of War Infor- 
mation and destined for half a million over- 
seas readers. Last week the senator took 
his discovery and his spleen to the floor of 
a highly receptive Senate, in what promised 
to become a first-class feud between Con- 
gress and the OWI. 


Congress: Senator Holman lifted 
choice quotes from the “vainglorious text” 
about the President: “Franklin Roosevelt 
is a true aristocrat because he is a true 
democrat . . . a warm-hearted, kindly, and 
companionable man”; one whose political 
Philosophy was exactly counter to “the 
toryism of the conservative reactionary.” 
The Republican exploded. The entire maga- 





zine, he charged, was mere “window dress- 
ing” for a personal political campaign for 
a fourth term. 

The senator did not stop there. He as- 
sailed other pieces of New Deal propa- 
ganda: “Prelude to War,” the first of a 
series of seven shorts filmed by the Special 
Service Division of the War Department 
for the armed forces, and a Hollywood 
movie called “Spy Ship,” which he had not 
seen but which reportedly fostered dis- 
unity. (Frequenters of third-rate picture 
houses recalled that the movie in question 
dealt with an America Above All Commit- 
tee which turned out to be fifth columnist.) 

What the senator apparently did not 
know was that the fulsome piece about the 
President in Victory had been edited by 
Gardner Cowles Jr., a Republican and 


Wendell Willkie’s stanchest Midwest sup- 
porter in 1940, and that the Army film had 
been made by Lt. Col. Frank Capra, 
Hollywood director and a Republican, 
under the supervision of Brig. Gen. Fred- 
erick H. Osborn, also a GOP man. Any- 
way, the irate legislator introduced a reso- 
lution—promptly referred to the Senate 
Appropriations Committee—which called 
for an investigation of the preparation, the 
sources, the “underlying purpose,” and the 
distribution of movie and magazine prop- 
aganda issued by government agencies. 
An aroused Congress was not yet done. 
Two days later Rep. John Taber of New 
York brought up the subject anew. He esti- 
mated that two issues of Victory would 
take up 402 precious tons of shipping space 
better filled with bombs and bullets. It was 
an “outlandish, ridiculous, expensive type 
of getup.” He went further afield and 
named two Army ordnance publications: 
Battlenecks (which he called a “bottle- 
neck”) and Monthly News. All that such 
government publications accomplish, he 
declared, is to “provide jobs for the faith- 
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Four freedoms have been set by President Roosevelt as the 
of the United Nations in their struggle against the Axis; freedom of 
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ROOSEVELT OF AMERICA 


President, Champion of Liberty, United States Leader 
in the War to Win Lasting and Worldwide Peace 
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of the four Roosevelt sons is in the military service and their 
da is busy with war work on the West Coast. 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





The war outlook improves. The 
pinch on civilian life tightens. These are 
the two main trends of early 1943. They 
are capable of producing psychological 
and political confusion. 

There are handicaps, as well as in- 
estimable advantages, in fighting a war 
at a distance. The first handicap is that 
a large part of our physical effort must 
be devoted to getting our men and 
weapons to the fronts. The second is the 
lack of a sense of urgent danger. It is 
this lack which kept the United States 
divided on foreign policy until Pearl 
Harbor and which has accounted for so 
much dissension in the effort to mo- 
bilize our resources fully for war. 

Pearl Harbor was a blow to our pride. 
It exposed us to the danger of hit-and- 
run air raids and, until the Battle of 
Midway, possibly to continental in- 
vasion. But it created no danger com- 
parable to that which hung over Brit- 
ain in 1940-41 or which will hang over 
Britain until the armed power of Ger- 
many has been destroyed. It created no 
danger comparable to that which has 
beset Russia since June'1941. We have 
had neither the danger nor the destruc- 
tion and loss of life at home. These are 
the principal reasons why our war ef- 
fort is less intense than Britain’s or 
Russia’s, why pressure groups still ma- 
neuver for favors, why the last Con- 
gress considered sqme of the economic 
phases of the war program an open field 
for petty politics, why the present Con- 
gress is showing tendencies in the same 
direction, and why minorities of citi- 
zens object to interferences with their 
living and working habits’ which 
amount, at most, to inconveniences. 

However, the government has set 
goals for war production and for the 
size of the armed forces which will re- 
quire of us exertions more nearly ap- 
proaching the examples already set by 
the British and the Russians—not to 
mention the Germans and the Japa- 
nese. We probably won’t have to work 
as long hours as they do, on the aver- 
age. We may not have to mobilize our 
women and children so completely. We 
will not have to drop down to their war 
standards of living. And, above all, we 
will not have to undergo the wear and 
tear and destruction, and loss of life, of 
mvasion or sustained aerial bombard- 
ment. But we will have to tighten our 
belts, accept more deprivations, and 
work harder. 


But as we enter this phase favor- 
able news from the fighting fronts 





Why the Pinch Must Pinch Harder 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


nourishes complacency and overopti- 
mism. All of us probably have heard 
within the last several weeks comments 
which implied that the war is almost 
over. This happy faith or hope is un- 
supported by sober military and po- 
litical judgment. It is not the source of 
the ringing confidence in the President’s 
and Mr. Churchill’s reports on the con- 
ference at Casablanca. They are confi- 
dent because they see the way to vic- 
tory. They know that, barring unex- 
pected misfortunes, the war can be won 
against both Japan and Germany, and 
won decisively within reasonable time. 
But they do not expect the war to 
win itself. They count upon the utmost 
exertion of force by the United Na- 
tions. 

That exertion requires that the mo- 
bilization of the United States be com- 
pleted according to schedule. And that 
means sharper pinches for all civilians, 
plus serious dislocation of the lives of 
several more million citizens. Men with 
children will be drawn into the armed 
services in large numbers. The War 
Manpower Commission estimates that 
by the end of this year every able- 
bodied man between 18 and 38 will be 
in uniform (except farm workers and 
irreplaceable men in essential indus- 
try). Other millions will be forced out 
of the occupations in which they are 
engaged. Some of them will have to 
take jobs at lower pay. Many busi- 
nesses will be ruined. Civilian goods 
and services will continue to dwindle. 


Can the United States be tight- 
ened up to the last stage of war 
mobilization in the face of a flow of 
favorable news from the battlefields? 
Some politicians are doubtful. Some will 
continue to cater to overoptimism, 
complacency, and a natural reluctance 
to be subjected to unnecessary hard- 
ships. 

But favorable news can be prevented 
from holding back our war mobiliza- 
tion if one point is driven home. The 
more rapidly we throw our full strength 
into the war, the more surely the news 
will continue to improve, and the more 
quickly the war will be ended. Good 
news from the battle fronts does not 
relieve the need for a sharper pinch at 
home. The more rapidly we throw our 
full strength into the war, the more 
surely the news will continue to im- 
prove and the more quickly the war 
will be ended. Good news will come as 
and because the pinch becomes tighter 
at home. 
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ful” and contribute to a paper shortage al- 
ready threatening the press. He demanded 
that the House Appropriations Committee 
investigate. 

A third Congressional voice was heard— 
that of Sen. Harry F. Byrd, Virginia Demo- 
crat and head of the joint committee for 
reduction of nonessential expenditures. 
The committee promised a wide study of 
“all government propaganda ventures.” 


OWI: Elmer Davis, chief of the OWI. 
was quick with his rebuttal. The facts of 
Victory, he declared, were these: The first 
issue of 250,000 copies was put out Sept. 1, 
in English only, and distributed in Britain, 
South Africa, Australia, and Egypt. That 
issue cost $63,929. 

The second issue—due March 10— 
would run to 540,000 copies in English, 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, Arabic, and 
Afrikaans, would cost about $135,000, and 
would take up annual shipping space of 
800 tons. It would carry ten pages of ads 
an issue, at $3,000 per page to make it 
look “more like a magazine” (Representa- 
tive Taber had objected to government 
“soliciting” of American firms with war 
contracts that would eventually charge 
the advertising back to the taxpayer) . 

The House Appropriations Committee— 
of which Taber is ranking Republican 
member—had seen copies of the first issue 
last fall, when it approved appropriations 
for the OWI, Davis asserted, but had ap- 
parently “only looked at the pictures.” 

The OWI director admitted that he had 
not read the Roosevelt story until the Hol- 
man exposé, and that he thought that the 
material in it might have been “better se- 
lected.” But since Victory was a magazine 
to advertise wartime America in foreign 
countries, “you have to say something 
about the President of the United States.” 
Davis didn’t know the President’s fourth- 
term intentions but doubted if he could be 
elected by votes cast in South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and Egypt. (The Philadelphia Rec- 
ord editorially echoed: “What are they 
afraid of—that the Democrats in 1944 will 
sweep the fifth ward in Casablanca?”) 


Significance——- 
As far as the OWI was concerned, the 


’ revival of Congressional interest signified 


little more than passing annoyance over a 
badly bungled propaganda project. Far 
from fearful of legislative criticism thus 
far, the OWI not only went ahead with 
plans for continued publication of Victory 
but also prepared a second overseas maga- 
zine called U.S.A.—a pocket-sized journal 
of reprints from American periodicals. Fur- 
ther reports told of a projected expansion 
of all types of OWI overseas propaganda 
to tell the world about America and the 
war. In contrast to the broad pattern of 
generalized propaganda heretofore, the 
OWI will focus specific attention on each 
major area of the globe, and special staffs 
will adapt material—both written and 
broadcast—for each region. 

But even more than its highlighting of 
OWI activities or of the ever-growing ques- 
tion of a fourth term (see Periscope) , the 
flurry over government propaganda ageil- 








































Watchdog of the Convops 


ODAY, as in 1917-18, convoys are 
a being shepherded by far-rang- 
ing naval airships — big brothers of the 
Goodyear blimps familiar to most Amer- 
icans. No patrol is more feared by the 
undersea wolves, for the airship can see 
beneath the sea. It flies low enough and 
slow enough to spot the tell-taleshadow 
of a submarine skulking many fathoms 
deep. And once it sights the quarry, it 
can hover motionless above to drop 
depth charges with devastating effect. 


The blimp fleet now joining our Navy 
is larger, both in number and size, than 
the pioneer Goodyear-built squadron of 
twenty-five years ago, and it is growing 
every day. The new ships are several 
times larger. They have far longer cruis- 
ing range and carry a heavier bomb and 
fuel load —- enough to remain aloft for 
days if necessary. 


Swift production of these super-blimps 
is the fruit of Goodyear’s quarter-cen- 
tury of airship development. Through- 
out the long years of peace we continued 
to build and operate a fleet of non-rigid 
airships, looking toward the airship’s 
coming-of-age as a commercial transport. 
Thus when war came, Goodyear was 
ready with an airship squadron that could 
be transferred to the Navy for imme- 
diate duty - and we were ready with 
the manufacturing capacity and experi- 
ence to produce new giants. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


that he belongs to the 

gallant army without banners 
which shares with neighbors 

in the true American way... 

that tho’ his mind is on the war, 
he remembers to be gallant to her, 
saluting her on St. Valentine’s Day 
with “‘hearts” and flowers ! 


What Cong oman wants to know about a Man... 


that when he drinks a toast 

to their romance 

he chooses a whiskey 

worthy of the occasion ... 

that his taste for the 

“First in Quality” 

leads him to Old Schenley, 
America’s Mildest Bottled-in-Bond! 


Straight Bourbon Whiskey — 100 Proof — This whiskey is 6 years old. Stagg-Finch Distillers Corporation, New York City 
[TUNE IN! SCHENLEY’S “‘CRESTA BLANCA WINE CARNIVAL” WITH MORTON GOULD’S ORCHESTRA. REFER TO YOUR LOCAL PAPER FOR TIME AND STATION] 
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cies showed Congress’s deepening determi- 
nation to hit—and hit hard—at any and 
all New Deal soft spots that can be found 
—bureaucratic red tape, abuse of power, 
and extravagance. For Administration 
strategists the words “Capitol Hill” and 
“headache” may well become virtually syn- 
onymous as the 78th Congress marches on. 


Doctors in the House 


Rep. Arthur L. Miller of Nebraska got 
the floor. “I happen to be a surgeon,” he 
said. “I have taken out a great many 
gangrenous appendixes. I am wondering 
if there are not a number of gangrenous 
spots in the government that need some 
sharp surgery.” 

The farm-born Republican, a first-term- 
er, had expressed the mood of Congress 
in medical terms. Congress was sharpen- 
ing scalpels, itching to sever “gangrenous 
spots,” and, incidentally, to do some con- 
structive surgery to regain some of the 
powers that had oozed away from it in 
the last ten years. The prospective pa- 
tient was bureaucracy. 

Here was some of the sharpening: The 
House set up a brand-new seven-man 
committee, under the sponsorship of the 
anti-New Deal Democrat Howard W. 
Smith of Virginia, with super-investigat- 
ing powers to look into all rules, regula- 
tions, and directives of Federal agencies; 
it gave the Appropriations Committee 
subpoena powers to allow fine-tooth comb- 
ing of requests for funds; it set up a five- 
man committee to investigate and pass on 
qualifications of Federal employes accused 
of radicalism; and gave the Dies commit- 
tee on un-American Activities a new two- 
year lease by a 302-94 vote. 

A House Appropriations subcommittee 
wound up the splurge by dropping an ap- 
propriation of $1,400,000 for continuance 
of the National Resources Planning Board, 
headed by the President’s uncle, Frederic 
A. Delano. Backers of this move said the 
agency, in drawing up long-range blue- 
prints for postwar America, had far ex- 
ceeded its statutory authority. The action 
was interpreted as indication of Congress’s 
desire to take over the job of postwar 
planning, rather than leave it to the ex- 
ecutive branch. 

The vote by which the Dies committee 
won extension, lopsided though it was, 
nevertheless represented the biggest op- 
position to the committee in its nearly five 
years of existence—nearly twice as many 
no votes as Dies had predicted. But more 
significant was the creation of the com- 
mittee—headed by Rep. John H. Kerr, 
North Carolina Democrat—which in effect 
will act as “judge” in Dies “prosecutions”: 
The idea is to give those accused by the 
Dies committee a separate tribunal in 
which to be heard. All of the Kerr com- 
mittee members were selected from the 
Appropriations Committee. Thus they can 
wield a weapon Dies never had—control 
of agency funds, by recommending that 
salaries for employes deemed undesirable 
be eliminated from appropriations. 

Coincidentally, the White House set up. 
another group which may step on Dies 





Acme 
Tracer Facers: One good way to teach soldiers to hug the ground in the 
face of enemy fire is to train them under real fire. Above, troops crawl under 
barbed wire as a steady stream of tracer bullets sing over their heads. Below, 
men of the 81st Wildcat Division set fire to an “enemy” house with grenades in 
Southern maneuvers after advancing under live artillery and rifle fire. 





committee toes—a five-man interdepart- 
mental committee within the Department 
of Justice, to serve as an advisory and 
coordinating agency in investigating com- 
plaints of subversion in the executive 
branch. House critics called it a “white- 
wash” body—but whether or not the 
White House actually intended to set up 
a counterweight to the Dies committee 
was an Administration secret. The execu- 
tive order was given out without comment. 


Clothes Scare 


A Milwaukee merchant summed it up: 
“They are buying like mad.” And the mad- 
ness was not confined to Milwaukee. 
Cities all over the country reported 
crowds on a clothing spree last week. 
Convinced that the rationing of shoes was 
only a starter, hundreds of ;thousands of 
people were stocking up on other ward- 
robe items. _ 

The sudden announcement on a Sunday 
afternoon that shoe rationing was in effect 


(Newsweek, Feb. 15) had prevented a 
buyers’ panic in footgear. When it also set 
off the run on clothing, Donald M. Nel- 
son, chairman of the War Production 
Board, and Price Administrator Prentiss 
M. Brown joined in a statement that there 
was no shortage of clothing and therefore 
no need for rationing. 

But before this could have any effect 
it was reported that Nelson had already 
told a closed hearing of the Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee that production of 


’ clothing would have to be curtailed, and 


that this meant rationing “without ques- 
tion.” Reporters asked Nelson to explain. 
He declared that his forecast before the 
committee applied to the last quarter of 
1943 and all of 1944. For. the present, he 
said, it was still true that there was no 
need for rationing, and he appealed again 
for a halt in the buying splurge. But the 
crowds who were trying on suits and 
dresses didn’t hear him the second time. 


{The Office.of Price Administration re- 





" SEE-ABILITY” 


Who says they never come back? There are thousands of 
older, experienced workmen going back on the job for 
the duration. The knowledge and ability of these men is 
needed in our war factories—men who know how to 
handle machines and equipment, how to get things done. 





Improved See-ability through good lighting has made 
it possible for these older men to put their skill to work. 
For sharp vision, men in their sixties require more light 
than men in their twenties. 


In placing these men, therefore, it is necessary to check 


adds manpower . 








/ 


up on the See-ability needed for the work they are to do. 
In many cases this can be improved by making better 
use of present lighting equipment, checking reflective 
values of paint, distance of the lamp, avoiding shadows 
and glare. Helpful suggestions along these lines are 
included in a Westinghouse booklet, “SEE-ABILITY 
FOR INDOOR EYES.” If you would like a copy, 
write Department E1, Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. 
Company, Bloomfield, New Jersey. Your local power 
company will also be glad to help you get more 
See-ability from your lighting equipment. 





SEE-ABILITY in our 

*war factories is now im- 
proved through better flu- 
orescent lamps. Westing- 
house Mazda Fluorescent 
Lamps are brighter from end 
to end, longer lasting, lower 
in cost, than ever before. 


Westinghouse 


* MAZDA LAMPS* | 
R GREATER SEE-ABIL*AAT Y 














| Your future 


is not forgotten 


* A MESSAGE TO MEN IN COLLEGE 


There will be a future. 

The very service you are being called upon to render 
to your country is assurance of that. We know the stuff 
you’re made of, because we have watched two generations 
of college men join our ranks and grow with us. 

And the materiel which we older men in industry are 
pouring out makes assurance doubly sure. 

What kind of future will you have? 

By chapter and verse, no one can recite exactly. But 
a lot of folks like us mean to see that Opportunity is 
going to be greater than any generation of young men 
has ever known. 

Every hour of thinking time we can catch on the fly 
is devoted to that one aim. Here at Alcoa we call it 
Imagineering. We are letting our imagination soar, 
and ballasting it with engineering experience. Our 
purpose is to make aluminum make jobs where none 
ever existed before. 

The exciting new uses we glimpse for Alcoa Aluminum 
are our part of the groundwork of the structure of peace 
you will come back to help to build. 

Your chance is going to be the creative chance. The 
materials, the tools, the techniques, will be ready and 
waiting. Your imagination, your ingenuity, your courage 
to do, cannot, must not, fail to have their turn. 

As man to man we say it, soberly: Your future is 
not forgotten. 


4 PARENTHETICAL ASIDE: FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


ALCOA’ ALUMINUM 


ALCOA e This message is printed by Aluminum Company of 
aD | America to help people to understand what we do and 
\ e339 what sort of men make aluminum grow in usefulness, 
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moved all restrictions on the recapping 
of tires—using reclaimed rubber—effective 
March 1. The move was recommended by 
William M. Jeffers, rubber director, and 
was based on the belief that easy access 
to recapping would prevent car owners 
from wearing their tires to the rim, ruin- 
ing the “carcasses” beyond repair. No 
letup in driving restrictions, through gaso- 
line rationing, was contemplated. 


q A survey by the National Opinion Re- 
search Center of the University of Denver 
found that 90 per cent of Americans ap- 
proved sending Britain and Russia addi- 
tional food even if it means more rationing 
at home. Five per cent disapproved, and & 
per cent had “no opinfon.” 


Trust Buster Benched 


Sheep rancher, Rocky Mountain home- 
steader, country lawyer, field-artillery offi- 
cer of the last war. mayor of his home 
town of Laramie, Wyo., professor of law 
at Yale, author of a whimsical best seller 


on “The Folklore of Capitalism”—Thur- 


man Arnold has been all these and trust- 
busting Assistant Attorney General of the 
United States. too. Last week the colorful, 
highly vocal career of the big, zestful 
Westerner took a new turn: President 
Roosevelt nominated him for the Federal 


. Circuit Court of Appeals seat left vacant 


when Judge Wiley B. Rutledge moved up 
a notch to the Supreme Court (News- 
WEEK, Jan. 18). 

Pending his confirmation by the Senate 
—debate promises to be lively but favor- 
able in the end—the 51-year-old nemesis 
of monopoly prepared to wind up nearly 
five years as the fastest and toughest 
Antitrust Division chief of the Department 
of Justice ever had—not excluding the 
Theodore Roosevelt era which gave trust 
busting its name. 

Large and grumpy-faced, but with a 
quick sense of humor, Arnold keeps 
longer hours than most of his subordi- 
nates, runs his division like a law office 
instead of a government bureau, and 
makes it a point to pat his boys on the 
back for work well done. He expends his 
tremendous nervous energy at top speed. 
A good storyteller, he loves a bull session 
and will put his feet on his desk at the 
drop of a word, talking at the top of his 
voice at machine-gun tempo and chomping 
a cigar to a wet pulp. 

When first he burst upon the Washing- 
ton scene, Arnold’s bailiwick had eased 
along on a $400,000 appropriation the pre- 
vious year, starting only 59 major inves- 
tigations and completing but seven cases. 
Arnold changed all that. In the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1942, his division got a 
$2,325,000 appropriation, began 236 big- 
league inquiries, and wound up 76 cases 
70-to-6 in its favor. Later, for the last six 
months of 1942, it chalked up 26 more 
victories in 26 cases. Most telling of all, 
Arnold had in effect turned his division 
into a profit-making enterprise: fines and 
penalties added up to $3,300,000—com- 
pared with $58,387, the year before he 
took the situation in hand. 

Immune to name calling—he has been 

















postle of the 


He's a strange sort of genius compounded of curiosity, 
skilled hands and a peculiar mental twist ... He has 
visions of impossible things. 

One day recently, the National Inventors Council in 
Washington — America’s clearing house for war-winning 
inventions — had a letter from him. It read: “Sirs: I’ve a 
couple of ideas in my head that may be of military im- 
portance. Kindly send me your bulletin so that I’ll know 
what to do to help. Yours for Victory!” 

And today, one of those ideas is helping to win the 
war — literally “‘Yours for Victory.” 

This is a typical story of America’s Apostles of the 
Impossible, the inventors, the builders and the basement- 
bench Edisons who have submitted to the Council more 
than 50,000 ideas and inventions in less than 24 months. 
All have been carefully examined, hundreds are today 
being tested, and scores are actually at work winning the 
war and strengthening America’s production lines for the 
peacetime pull ahead ... But America needs more! 








Universal Turret Lathes . 


JONES & LAMSON 





I[mposstble! 





We at Jones & Lamson have a fair share of ‘‘apostles.”’ 
They are attracted to our kind of work. Through more 
than a century of our history, these men, with visions of 
impossible things, have helped to design and develop a 
formidable list of America’s great inventions and many of 
the basic machine tools in the front line of industry today. 
We've learned to respect their ideas, from the simplest 
suggestion to the most complex design — on the assembly 
line and in the laboratory — and we’re urging them to 


* help the government by submitting all promising plans to 


the National Inventors Council. 

We hope that you too are seeking out such men, and 
helping to mobilize their inventive genius for the pro- 
tection of the country — and the company — they’re 
working for in this emergency. _ 

For any counsel or assistance that we can give to you 
or to any individuals in your company on ideas involving 
the use of precision machine tools, Jones & Lamson en- 
gineers and service men are at your call. 





Fay Automatic Lathes . Automatic 


Thread Grinders . Optical Comparators . Automatic Opening Die Heads 


MACHINE CO., SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S.A. 
Profit-producing Machine Tools 











HOW 
GET THEIR 


DID THE ANIMALS 
NAMES ? 


Dinosaur 


means literally a 
“terrible lizard” 





HE name dinosaur comes from the Greek words 

deinos, “‘terrible,’”? and sauros, “lizard.” A ser- 
pent is a “creeping” thing, the word being derived 
from Latin serpere, “‘to creep.’”? The lemur, from its 
habit of going abroad at night, got its name from 
the Latin Jemures, meaning “ghosts.’’ You will find 
hundreds of interesting word origins in 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 
The Merriam-Webster 


Word histories are only one feature of this greatest 
of all knowledge. books. Its completeness makes it 
truly the foundation book for home education! The 
More questions you and your children bring to it, 
the more you will be amazed at the range and scope 
of the information furnished by its hundreds of en- 
cyclopedic articles, the work of over 200 outstand- 
ing authorities. Many subjects are covered in greater 
detail than in any other reference book. It contains 
600,000 entries, 122,000 more than in any other 
dictionary. 12,000 illustrations. All this makes it 
truly ‘“‘the Supreme Authority’”’—on every branch of 
thought and activity. 

WARNING: The genuine series of Webster Diction- 
aries can be identified by the circular trade-mark on 
the front cover. Look for it. Don’t be duped by so- 
called ‘Webster’? dictionaries offered at alleged 
“bargain” prices. Ask your bookdealer to show you 
the genuine Webster, the Merriam-Webster. 








MAIL THIS COUPON for FREE ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET OF INTERESTING WORD ORIGINS 
G. & C. Merriam Co., 223 Federal St., Springfield, Mass. 

Please send me free booklet, “Interesting 
Origins of English Words,” and information 


about Webster’s New Internatignal Diction- 
ary, Second Edition. iN 





Name.. . sA% 
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Newsweek 
Arnold loves action—and talk 


tagged everything from “the fifth Marx 
brother” to “an idiot in a powder mill”’— 
the forceful prosecutor has tilted boldly 


at whatever industry, corporation, labor . 


union, or farm group he felt was restrain- 
ing free trade and competition. Among 
others, he took on aluminum, tobacco, 
synthetic rubber and gasoline, dyestuffs 
and chemicals, electrical companies, trans- 
portation, chain stores, insurance, the 
American Federation of Musicians, the 
American Medical Association, and the As- 


sociated Press. In turn industry and. 


labor both roundly assailed his ardent 
forays—particularly those against patent- 
holders and labor unions—as an ominous 
sign that the Department of Justice was 
about to take a stranglehold on American 
industrial enterprise. 

Notable as were his specific triumphs, 
Arnold himself regards his chief accom- 
plishments as the less spectacular ones: 
He established legal precedents which 
made _ subsequent antitrust enforcement 
relatively easy. Supreme Court rulings (1) 
knocked out the right to appeal grand- 
jury subpoenas—a delaying tactic much 
used by corporations;. (2) whittled down 
the “rule of reason” which had permitted 
“reasonable” restraints of trade so long as 
there was no accompanying domination of 
the market; (3) ruled out certain legisla- 
tive measures, such as the Miller-Tydings 
Act on resale price maintenance and the 
Capper-Volstead Act giving certain im- 
munity to cooperatives, as a screen for 
other restraints of trade, and (4) banned 
the use of patents and copyrights to re- 
strain trade. 

Such precedents smoothed Arnold’s 
path in later jousts. Court rulings on pat- 
ents, particularly, laid the groundwork for 
his victories in the “cartel” cases—prose- 
cutions of companies which engaged in for- 
eign cartels to divide up world markets 
and restrain production or fix prices. 

Arnold’s major setback was his failure 





to make labor unions liable to the anti- 
trust laws; the Supreme Court rebuffed 
him on the ground that labor was exempt. 
A mere recent damper on his trust-busting 
zeal has been the military’s insistence on 
postponement—for the duration—of pros- 
ecution of companies now engaged in vital 
war work. Certain Washington sources, in 
fact, decry his appointment to the Federal 
bench as a “kick upstairs” brought on by 
the narrowing of his field. But Arnold 
maintains that the indictment of a com- 
pany is the big thing—one which usually 
halts illegal practices—and that the actual 
trial of a supposed antitrust violator can 
wait for the war. 


Kingsley’s Council 


Wisconsin’s octogenarian governor, Wal- 
ter S. Goodland, was plumb exasperated. 
His campaign watchword had been econ- 
omy, but the State Defense Council’s bills 
kept coming in. To make matters worse 
for a stickler for legislative prerogatives— 
which Goodland was, since he had served 
sixteen years in the State Senate—the 
council was no creation of the legislature. 
It had been erected and was financed by 
fiat of ex-Gov. Julius P. Heil. Its monthly 
payroll had been running to $6,300, other 
monthly expenses to $3,000; some of its 
personnel Gov. Goodland thought super- 
fluous, some of its activities costly triviali- 
ties. Here was an ideal place for an econ- 
omy-bound Republican governor to begin 
his economy. 

Goodland grabbed a phone in his Madi- 
son executive office and called the council 
headquarters in Milwaukee. He ordered 
strict economy and curtailment of all non- 
essential activities. 

The council director, Ralph Kingsley, 
was a Heil appointee. He liked neither the 
tone nor the substance of the governor’s 
command and promptly dismissed the 








International 


Goodland’s economy backfired 



















“Mommy...who was Hitler 2?" 





y too many children know who Hitler is... 


Wherever his ruthless men have marched, childhood 
has become a nightmare of terror, want, misery and 
death. For the sake of our own children we must de- 
stroy the source of this brutality. 


For that, our men are storming the beachheads of 
the world... our industries are turning their vast peace- 
time energies into a great stream of war supplies. 


For that, we of The Texas Company have turned our 
peacetime resources into an.ever increasing flood of the 
100-octane aviation gasoline .. . Toluene for high ex- 
plosives ... high quality lubricating oils for the Navy, 
Army and Air Corps... and many other war prod- 
ucts needed for the fight. 


For that, we as individuals must conserve our cars 
. .. our gasoline . . . our tires . . . buy war bonds and 
stamps... and help in every way we can. 


‘There must come a day when children will ask... 
“Mommy, who was Hitler?” : 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


TEXACO FIRE-CHIEF & SKY CHIEF GASOLINES @ HAVOLINE & TEXACO MOTOR OILS 








The Gun 
that sprang 
from nowhere a 


 eaeiae this minute, as you read this, an 
enemy of America is looking into the barrel 
of a gun from nowhere. 

A miracle gun, if you please, that would 
still be a useless hunk of unshaped steel wait- 
ing to be machined—except for a discovery of 
scientists in a United States Steel laboratory. _ fr 

What was the discovery? The secret of mak- . “? Pee 
ing two gun barrels in the same time it takes x 
to make one. ~ 

Imagine what this means. Arms are flowing 
to our soldiers in constantly increasing quan- « é 
tities. One factory, for example, reports that aS ae 
it will make two years’ output of gun barrels , 
in one year! 

And as if that weren’t dramatic enough, A Pe 
these same men of steel have accomplished a . : o 
similar miracle in the art of bomb making. & 
Shaping bombs while still white hot metal. ’ ; ¥ 4 . 
Finishing the bomb casing in minutes instead / me 
of hours. = 

Steel landing fields have been invented to : , 
cut the time of making an airport to mere -\ \ ; ' 


hours! Helmets for America’s soldiers that ioe 
stop a .45 automatic bullet... Tanks of — + a 
tougher steels... Ways to make machine gun 

bullets faster than ever before. 


What you can expect after the war 


The world we live in will be years ahead of 
itself because of new war-born steel inventions. 
Noother material rivals steel’s useful qualities. 

U-S:S Steels have gone to war in tanks, in 
planes, in ships, in bullets. They’ll be back 
better than ever. You’ll find these U-S-S 
trade-marked steels building a new and greater 
America in the peace years to come. 


» “ « 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 
PANY - BOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY * CARNEGIE- ILLINOIS 
STEEL CORPORATION - COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY + CYCLONE 
FENCE DIVISION - FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK. COM- 
PANY + NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY - OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY - TUBULAR 
ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY - UNIVER- 
SAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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whole council—except for a bookkeeper, a 
stenographer, and a telephone operator. 
This was too much for the governor, econ- 
omy or no economy. He had meant only 
to skeletonize the council staff until the 
legislature could reorganize it. So he dis- 
missed Kingsley and ordered his Adjutant 
General, Alvin A. Kuechenmeister, to 
take over the council offices. Kuechen- 
meister did, with a platoon of home 
guardsmen, ready for “any unexpected 
situation.” Then he called back 25 of the 
43 employes Kingsley had fired. 

Kingsley lost nothing but his job, for 
since his appointment in 1940 he had 
served without pay. He returned to his 
job as publisher of The Kenosha Evening 
News. Last week the situation was in the 
hands of the thoroughly Republican legis- 
lature, and GOP leaders predicted a bill 
to straighten out the Defense Council set- 
up would go through in short order. Pros- 
pects were that Kuechenmeister would be 
the new director, with a council of ten or 
fifteen consultants—but no armed guards. 


The Draft in 1943 


What the able-bodied civilian American 
wanted to know more than ever last week 
—in the aftermath of the work-or-fight 
_ order—was “Where do I stand in the draft 
now?” Paul V. McNutt, chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission, and Maj. 
Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, director of Se- 
lective Service, produced the answer. It 
was an answer told in the hard mathe- 
matics of war. But if their figures gave no 
aid to the enemy, neither did they comfort 
fathers of families. McNutt revealed that 
the United States is drafting 12,000 men— 
a full division—every day. And this figure, 
McNutt and Hershey proclaimed, will have 
to be maintained to fill the needs of Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. 

More figures: There were 22,000,000 men 
—married and single—between 18 and 
$8 in the nation’s manpower stockpile at 
the beginning of the year, and “many” of 
them are now in the service; 14,000,000 to 
15,000,000 of them are physically fit for 


the armed services; 2,500,000 are deferable 


for vital farm and factory jobs; more than 
4,000,000 will be inducted in 1943. McNutt 
summed up with the statement that the 
physically fit pool has shrunk to a point 
not much greater than the 1943 needs. 

The conclusion was inescapable: “The 
majority of men this year must come from 
those with dependents.” 


Devil Dames 


Once and for all, the Marine Corps an- 
nounced firmly, its new women’s reserve 
will be called—not Wams, not Marinettes 
—but simply Marines. But though the 
corps, In opening its ranks to women last 
week, barred names built from initials— 
as Waacs, Waves, and Wafs—it gave 
war-minded women a chance to don the 
most colorful uniform so far. 

The women Marines will wear the forest 
gteen of the regular corps uniform. Both 
officers and enlisted women will sport a 
small splash of bright scarlet cording on 
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1918: Lillian Russell, honorary Ma- 
rine sergeant, and a Marine auciliary 


their kepis; officers will wear scarlet 
scarves with their outercoats. Still await- 
ing approval by the slightly bewildered 
male Marine chiefs is a summer uniform 
of green and white seersucker. 

Directing the reserve is Maj. Ruth 
Cheney Streeter of Morristown, N.J. 
But credit for the design of the uni- 
form goes to an Army wife, now a captain 
in the Marines. She is Anne M. Lentz, 
wife of Brig. Gen. John M. Lentz, who 
is attached to the staff of Lt. Gen. 
Lesley J. McNair. Mrs. Lentz used to 
be civilian .assistant in charge of supply 
to her friend, the Waac director, Oveta 
Culp Hobby. 

Commuting between Washington and 
New York, Mrs. Lentz sketched her ideas 
and farmed out parts of the ensemble: 
Knox for the hat, Dunhill for the cloth- 
ing. The visored hat, incidentally, is the 
first women’s service headgear which takes 
the feminine hair-do into consideration. A 
pointed effect in the back, borrowed from 
a graduation mortarboard, helps keep it 
on. The winter tunic has upper slash 
pockets, diagonally set, and wide-peaked 
lapels. Regulation Marine Corps buttons 
are used, and the skirt is six-gored. 

The corps will accept women from 20 
to 50, with 36 the top limit for enlisted 
personnel, They will train at Wave centers. 
Working as stenographers and clerks, para- 
chute riggers, etc., they are forbidden to 
serve outside the continental United States. 


Morale and the OCD 


During most of his 43 years of life, 
James M. Landis has told people what to 
do—as a teacher, as a member of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission and the 
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Federal Trade Commission, and, for the 
last year, as director of the Office of Civi- 
lian Defense. Marking his first anniversary 
in the OCD job, Landis last week had 
only one problem: The public’s growing 
doubt that the blitz he was mobilizing for 
would happen here. Manpower demands 
of the armed forces had cut gaps in the 
ranks of his auxiliary police, fire, medical, 
nursing, and other air-raid volunteers. The 
War Manpower Commission’s “work or 
fight” order had further snarled the OCD’s 
registration records as volunteers left their 
old homes to take war jobs. 

There were other complications: In 
Washington, jurisdictional bickering 
plagued the assistant metropolitan OCD 
director, Col. Lemuel Bolles. In Wiscon- 
sin, Gov. Walter S. Goodland wielded the 
economy ax on the State Defense Council 
(see page 34). A lack of airplane spotters 
in the Eastern Defense Area compelled the 
Army to use Waacs. An OCD press release 
on airplane spotters, submitted with diffi- 
dence to Army censors, was hailed by them 
as a much needed recruiting spur. 

But the main problem was the lowered 
morale that results from inaction. The 
OCD put main reliance on practice black- 
outs and drills, whose routine dulled as 
their novelty wore off. Military authorities 
rated the chances of a galvanizing spring 
visit from the wasting Luftwaffe almost 
nil. In England, terribly blitzed a year 
ago, the Luftwaffe’s return last month 
caught wardens unaware, their air-raid 
shelters locked to prevent immorality and 
nuisances. 

Landis could understand the situation 
perfectly. He himself can do without sleep 
but not without work. But the morale 
problem left him undismayed. Accident 








N the narrow cabin the line grows 
shorter ... every second, one 
man less ...a blast of air through 
the open port ... you’re next! Pause 
an instant ... don’t look down... 
then the jump straight into space. 
Below? The rushing earth ... miles, 
itseems. Ahead? 7 vy? 
.-- Only the for- 
tunes of war can 
answer that! 















YOUR funy nail!” 


Thousands of young Americans 
have quietly chosen this as their 
line of duty in this war. No, you may 
not be a paratrooper ... but it’s your 
jump next! Jump into line and join 
the millions of patriotic Americans 
who are doing the one thing we all 


D, ass can do to speed 





Victory. Invest 
to the very limit 
in war bonds. 





Our countless users did wisely 
when they put their figure pro- 
duction on sturdy precision-built 
Monroe machines. Monroe 
equipment has always been a 
priceless asset—now more so 
since our plant is on war work. 

Let a Monroe expert analyze 
your figure work and suggest 
time-saving short cuts; keep your 





Monroe operating efficiently 


TO THOSE ENGAGED IN WAR WORK. There are certain models 
of Monroe machines available for purchase under WPB regulations. 


i 
through regular inspections by | 
trained specialists under our | 
Guaranteed Maintenanceservice. 
Call the Monroe branch near you. | 
or write Monroe Calculating Ma-_ | 
chineCompany, Inc.,Orange,N. J. | 


MONROE 


Mechines for Calculating, 
Adding and Accounting 
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and disaster, he pointed out, furnished 
an occasional bracer to the rank and file 
of the OCD. The Ohio River flood, Seat- 
tle’s traffic-paralyzing blizzard, and Bos- 
ton’s Cocoanut Grove night-club fire of.- 
fered challenges which the first-aid and pro- 
tective services tackled with gusto, earn- 
ing themselves heart-warming _ public 
cheers, ; 

Of the estimated 9,500,000 volunteers 
registered with local defense councils last 
October, nearly 8,000,000 were then as- 
signed to specific duties. Their services 
covered 75 per cent of the total popula- 
tion. Turnover is a problem, Landis ad- 
mitted, “but we regard those who quit for 
lack of interest as no loss.” 

The Federal OCD furnishes guidance 
and coordination to the local councils at a 
cost of $7,000,000 this fiscal year, a rate 
of less than 20 cents per person of the to- 
tal population. Of the $100,000,000 ap- 
propriated by Congress for equipment, 
Landis expects to save $30,000,000 by sub- 
stitution of cheaper, noncritical materials, 

“Our Civil Air Patrol,” he said, “has 
been an imporiant factor in driving sub- 
marines away from our shores. Its pilots, 
numbering one-third the total enrollment 
of 68,000, have flown as much as 500,000 
miles a week, a real striking force, carry- } 
ing bombs. Fifteen pilots and 60 to 170 
planes have been lost.” 


‘Globaloney’ 


The gentlemen from points east, north, 
south, and west sat spellbound as the gen- 
tlewoman from Connecticut began. Dra- 
matically clad in black and red, standing 
crisp and assured in the House of Repre- 


* sentatives, Rep. Clare Boothe Luce last 


week delivered her maiden address to Con- 
ess. 

Deftly Mrs. Luce saved her speech from 
the oblivion usually reserved for freshman 
rhetoric by coining a word: “globaloney.” 
She thus tagged the “global thinking” of 
Vice President Henry A. Wallace—specif- 
cally his thoughts about postwar “freedom 
of the air,” in which airplanes of one coun- 
try could fly with the greatest of ease and 
a minimum of legal restrictions over all 
other countries. Despite a pre-Pearl Harbor 
record of interventionism, the congress- 
woman took a new tack and hard-headedly 
urged America to reject the Wallace credo. 

Further, she declared, America should 
be postwar sovereign of the skies even as 
Britain had once been mistress of the seas. 
She cautioned her countrymen to watch 
out for British plans, already in the mak- 
ing, to dominate commercial aviation— 
perhaps even using Lend-Lease planes to 
do so—by foisting on us an Anglo-Amer'- 
can agreement for “freedom of the air.” 
Of course, Mrs. Luce gibed, neither coun- 





*Coincidentally last week in the British 
House of Lords the Marquess of Londonderry 
warned that commercial aviation in the United 
States was developing with “phenomenal r- 
pidity” because Americans currently had a cor 
ner on the production of giant transport planes. 
He urged Britain to take up the challenge and 
start blue-printing for-a postwar future 
on aviation dominance. 
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“CUDAHY OF CUDAHY’ 


use TRUCK-TRAILERS 10 


DELIVER MEAT FRESHER AWO BETTER 
FOR AMERICAS WORKERS £ 


The label “Cudahy of Cudahy, 
Wisconsin” means best quality 
meats to the large section of the 
United States served by this vet- 
eran packing company. 

But since Cudahy began using 
insulated Fruehauf Trailers 
equipped with refrigerating 
units, America’s workers are 
getting even fresher, better meat. 


Consider their Detroit market, 
for example. Meat leaves the 
packing plant in the afternoon 
and reaches Detroit . . 396 miles 
away. . before the next dawn. 


That extra freshness is worth a 
lot to Detroiters .. both dealers 
and consumers. Quicker delivery 
decreases the usual shrinkage. 
There is absolutely no spoilage 
. . previously the source of oc- 
casional serious loss. Meat is 
better protected during loading, 
as loading and chilling time for 
the Trailers is only 90 minutes. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


Truck-Trailer delivery means a 
lot to the Army, too, for much 
of this fresher meat goes to the 
Quartermaster Depot in Chicago 
and various military posts.* 


There have been many advan- 
tages for Cudahy, also, in using 
Truck-Trailers. Costs for icing 
are substantially reduced! Han- 
dling costs are considerably less 
since the Trailers carry cartons, 
peppers, alkali and other supplies 
on the return trips .. so they are 
continually in productive use.On 
the other hand, rail cars return 
empty and require 6 to 8 days 
for the round trip to Detroit. 


Many thousands of Truck- 
Trailer users in more than 100 
lines of business have had a 
similar experience—better serv- 
ice for customers and a more 
efficient, money-saving oper- 
ation plus, frequently, a substan- 
tial gain in sales. 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY ec DETROIT 


* The use of Fruehauf Trailers as mobile refrigerators, to be left at cantonments until the next refrigerated 
truck bringing the new Trailer can take away the emptied unit. 


Trailer arrives, is a practical application. The 


i TRANSPORTATION” 
REG 





TRUCK. 
CK-TRAILER TRANSPORT IS DOING AN 


ENGINEEREO 


. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ESSENTIAL 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF 
HOW TRUCK-TRAILERS 
ARE AIDING AMERICA! 


fuuck -teatbers- 
CONSERVE RUBBER, STEEL, 
GASOLIVE, MOTOR POWER 


Smaller Trucks Used—Since a truck, © 


pulling a Trailer, can haul as much 

_ or more than a far bigger truck can 
carry, the large motor units are re- 
leased for military work for which 
they are essential, 


Rubber and Stee! Conserved—-A 
Truck-and-Trailer combination uses 
about 16% less weight of tires and 
25% \ess steel than do the 2 trucks 
required to carry the same load, 


Fewer Trucks Used——Many compan- 
5 ies, previously operating fleets of 
© trucks, replaced some of them with 
. Trailers .. and now move the same 
tonnage with fewer power units. 
| "Shuttling” saves still more trucks. 


' Gasoline Conserved—A truck, with 
- a Trailer, uses far less fuel than the 
| One large truck or several small 
; trucks it replaces, 
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A TRUCK IS LIKE A HORSE 





FOR ALL 


AMERICA 
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Mewes how 


every factory can help 





win this war! 





E old quip about “throwing every- 
thing but the kitchen sink” applies 
with deadly seriousness to this war. To 
win this war, we shall have to throw 
everything we possess into the fight... 
every ounce of critical materials that 
can be spared without crippling the 
war effort. Yet there are tons upon tons 
of such materials immobilized in our 
factories—in fact wherever electric 
motors and motor control are not now 
used up to 25% above their rated 
capacity, depending on circumstances. 
And every new motor or unit of motor 
control not so bought constitutes a new 
and needless drain upon our stock- 
piles. For example, every time a 7% 
h.p. motor is specified where a 5 h.p. 
motor would do, 63 Ibs. of critical cop- 
per and steel are wasted. Every time 


Copyright 1943 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 














a 60 h.p. motor is purchased where a 
50 h.p. motor would do, 320 Ibs. of 
these precious metals are thrown away. 

The War Production Board hos 
urgently requested that wherever cir- 
cumstances permit, motors and motor 
control be “loaded” to their utmost 
safe limits. The entire Electrical In- 
dustry has adopted this policy for the 
duration to save critical materials. Any 
field engineer of any control or motor 
manufacturer will be glad to show 


you how you can apply this policy in | 


your factory and make a genuine 
and tremendous contribution to the 
winning of this war. Call him to- 
day... CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1416 St. 
Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Associate: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 
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try could effectively plan the postwar 
period until they knew the mind of the 
“master of Moscow”—Stalin. 

Reaction to the Luce speech split as to 
whether it was a triumph of glamor over 
gray matter or vice versa. Many air ex- 
perts held that she had strongly boosted 
the cause of American aviation in playing 
Cassandra. But others maintained that she 
had failed adequately to explain how the 
United States could expect to. get the right 
to fly over and land in other countries if it 
did not reciprocate. Vice President Wallace 
rebuked her gently: “I am sure that the 











Acme 
She coined a word and raised an issue 


vast bulk of Republicans do not want to 
stir up animosity against either our Rus- 
sian or English allies at the present time.” 

But as seems inevitable with Mrs. Luce, 
her words roused the sharpest ire in a mem- 
ber of her own sex: Viscountess Nancy 
Astor. In London the American-born noble- 
woman professed herself “horrified . . . ap- 
palled . . . shocked.” She sputtered: “Mrs. 
Luce does not know what the war is about 
. . . Cooperation is the very thing we are 
fighting for.” Then, from one woman po- 
litico to another: “People who start out to 
be sensational usually don’t last long.” 
Finally, in dinner-table chitchat, Wash- 
ington reporters devised a new tag for 
Clare: “America’s Lady Astor.” 


GOP Soundings 


The President stole some of their thun- 
der with a nationwide broadcast of his own 
(see page 17), but for the most part Re- 
publicans claimed Feb. 12 as their personal 
property with Lincoln Day dinners 
throughout the country: 


{ In Toledo, Ohio, the joint appearance of 
Gov. John W. Bricker and visiting Gov. 
Leverett Saltonstall of Massachusetts re 

vived reports that the two may be run- 
ning mates (in that order) in the next 
Presidential campaign. But Bricker, him- 
self a favorite son of no mean proportions, 
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to the Pontiac Dealers of America 


FROM TIME TO TIME during recent months, we 
have had occasion to report to the American people 
On our progress in arms production. 


Yet, while we in the City of Pontiac haye been en- 
gaged in the thrilling task of building guns, tor- 
pedoes and other materiel that our soldiers, sailors 
and marines use in actual combat, thousands of other 
members of the Pontiac family have been contributing 
to the war effort in a degree that, as yet, is neither fully 
understood nor properly realized. 


We refer to the Pontiac dealers of America ... some 
3000 strong and scattered from Coast to Coast and 
from Canada to the Gulf. 


Spurred by the knowledge that American industry can- 
not function to fullest effectiveness in war production 
if the nation’s automotive transportation is seriously 
impaired, they have ‘carried on” for over a year now 
in the face of steadily increasing difficulties. 


Theirs is the important national duty of PRESERVING 
AMERICA’S AUTOMOBILES . . . of seeing that they 
are maintained in good, safe operating condition . . 
and of keeping them running with maximum efficiency 
and economy until victory. 


And it is a matter of record that they are fulfilling that 
duty in a truly magnificent fashion, despite decreasing 
revenues, despite the difficulties of maintaining adequate 
staffs of skilled mechanics, supervisors, parts managers, 
etc.—and in face of the countless other impediments to 
normal operation that the war economy imposes on all 
business today! 


This, we hold, is a contribution to the war effort no 
less vital than that of direct arms production— because 
“a man can't build a gun unless he can get from his home 
to the job.” 


True, they have been able to carry on as they have 
largely by virtue of their management ability and their 
good standing in their respective communities. 

But beyond that, it reflects a determination that nothing 
shall prevent them from keeping their facilities and 
specialized experience at the disposal of the civilian 
production army ... by whom they are needed now as 
never before! 

They call it “Doing their bit”. 

To which we add, ‘SWell done!” 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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devoted his share of the program to intro- 
ducing Saltonstall as “worthy of and able 
to fill, and may fill, the highest office in 
the gift of the people of America.” The 
Eastern governor called on his audience to 
accept Republican responsibility as a 
strong minority, adopt positive rather than 
negative legislative policies, and seek a 
postwar government which will “accept 
world responsibility.” 


{In similar anti-isolationist vein, Wen- 
dell Willkie in Indianapolis appealed to 
his party to “break through the political 
stencils in which our opponents have 
sought to confine us” and to support the 
Congressional drives to renew Lend-Lease 
and reciprocal-trade treaties. 


§ In Omaha, former Gov. Alfred M. Lan- 
don of Kansas proposed a union of “real” 
Democrats and the Republican party 
to thwart Vice President Wallace and 
those he termed “Nazi New Dealers” from 
leading America “down the same disastrous 
primrose path in which Hitler has led his 
people.” But, warned the former Presi- 
dential nominee, “the mere election of Re- 
publicans will not save the country unless 
we are equal to the problems of recon- 
struction, not only in the United States 
but in the postwar world at large.” 


Essential Worker 


Eero Koskinen, Finnish-born victim of 
infantile paralysis for eleven of his sixteen 
years, left his studies at the Teaneck, 
N. J., High School last week at the request 
of the Navy Department, to enter a war 
plant in North Bergen, N. J. There he will 
build model warplanes for testing in wind 
tunnels. The boy’s skill was recommended 
to the Navy after he had assembled a 400- 
piece model in 80 hours. Naval authorities 
waived regulations to obtain his services. 





* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











No Change 


When Thurman Arnold finally packs his 
trunks and leaves for the District of Co- 
lumbia Circuit Court, the Justice Depart- 
ment will lose a dynamic and colorful 
character, but if the Senate confirms his 
choice of a successor, the basic policies of 
his potent Antitrust Division won’t change. 
For Arnold is leaving behind him two of 
his own boys, Hugh B. Cox and Tom 
Clark, who are as eager to bust trusts as 
the Assistant Attorney General himself. 

Cox, by seniority, gets first choice of 
either Arnold’s old job or Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of the War Di- 
vision, now headed by Charles Fahy, who 
has enough work to do as Solicitor Gen- 
eral. What Cox doesn’t take, Clark will 
get, the Senate willing. Both jobs are good: 
Arnold leaves plenty of important work 
still to be done by the Antitrust Division; 
the War Division covers such important 
matters as war-contract frauds, control of 
enemy aliens, drawing up war legislation, 
registering foreign agents, and gathering 
evidence for sedition cases. 

Cox has been with the Justice Depart- 


ment since March 1985, when he came in 


as No. 2 man in the Antitrust Division. 
Later he represented the department on 
the temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee and showed how patents could be 
used to create monopolies. That made him 
a patent specialist and the godfather of the 
Justice Department’s crusade against their 
illegal use. 

He has prosecuted some seven cases be- 
fore the Supreme Court. Last September 
he was lent to the Board of Economic 
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The Navy waived its rules for Eero Koskinen, plane maker extraordinary 


Warfare for a secret mission to London, 
but the Justice Department called him 
back when he had only just finished the 
spadework. If he takes Arnold’s job, col- 
leagues say, he’ll hit at big-time monopo- 
lies as relentlessly as his predecessor. But 
where Arnold would use a sledge ham- 
mer, they explain, Cox would insert a 
knife and adroitly twist it. A brilliant man 
himself, he loathes stupidity. Once, when a 
dishonest but intelligent government offi- 
cial with whom he had to deal was re- 
placed by a bumpkin of integrity, Cox 
quipped: “Nothing takes the place of in- 
telligence—not even honesty.” 

Thomas Campbell Clark, an easygoing, 
unruffied Texan who wants to be known 
as Tom, now has Cox’s old job as assist- 
ant to Arnold and simultaneously heads 
the war frauds unit. Son of a Dallas law- 
yer, he came to the Justice Department 
six years ago from a private law practice 
and shortly took over the West Coast 
office for the Antitrust Division. There he 
won a reputation for ending price fixing 
in the lumber industry. He, too, is dif- 
ferent from Arnold, for his technique is 
far more diplomatic, but no less effective. 
Men who have worked with him say that 
opponents only beat out their heads 
against his calm logic. 

But perhaps the most outstanding thing 
about Clark is the devotion he gets from 
his staff and his ability to get work out 
of the least-experienced of his youthful 
attorneys. For one thing, he takes an 
interest in all of them. At Christmastime 
he sends the entire 500 members of the 
Antitrust Division personal and different 
notes; at all times he willingly listens to 
their troubles. 

Cox and Clark can’t hope to make the 
splurge that Arnold did—they’re not tem- 
peramentally fitted for it—but they almost 
certainly will carry on his work and do 
it ably. 


Capital Bits 

Latest story going the rounds at the 
Capitol last week concerned a Congres- 
sional secretary who picked up a colonel 
on his way home one night and, at the 
latter’s suggestion, broke the journey to 
stop off at a bar. A few days later the OPA 
ordered him to report on the charge of 
pleasure driving. When the colonel got 
wind of it, however, he took matters in 
hand, writing crisply to the OPA that “the 
matter involves a military secret, and I 
cannot reveal anything further” .. . 
Sen. Hattie Caraway is deluged each 
day with as screwy a batch of mail as 
ever came to a Congressional office. As 
the Senate’s only woman, she gets letters 
from the lovelorn that should rightly go 
to Dorothy Dix and other crackpot notes 
as well. One of her latest was from @ 
constituent who wrote: “I want to be 4 
Secret Service man. Please send me a gun, 
badge, and handcuffs by return mail, 
adding ominously, “I know something.” 








INSIDE VIEW OF A HEALTHY SOLDIER . . . This X-ray picture in 
minute detail shows Army physicians that his lungs are sound— 
free from tuberculous infection. It was made on Kodak X-ray Film 
in “the greatest tuberculosis hunt of all time.” 


REJECTED ... serious tuberculous infection. Not only is a man unfit 
to fight kept out of the Army—for the first time, perhaps, he learns 
of his condition, and begins his own campaign against another 
enemy which can be conquered. 


X-ray Film helps guard Our ar med forces 


against Tuberculosis 


Evex wak has its bright and hopeful 
side—even this war of frightfulness. It 
is bringing the surest, most conclu- 
sive test for tuberculosis to millions 
of young Americans. As a matter of 
standard practice, those volunteering 
or called under Selective Service are 
radiographed—pictures of their lungs 
are made on X-ray film. 


This alertness and determination on 
the part of Army physicians to keep 
the Army free from tuberculosis are 


also performing an invaluable service 
for those found to be infected. For 
tuberculosis, with timely measures, 
can be cured. But frequently it does 
not give a warning of its presence, 


without a radiograph. 


4 a is the greatest X-ray job since 
Kodak introduced flexible X-ray film, 


to replace cumbersome plates, in 1914. 


It prophesies the not-too-distant 
time when X-ray will make possible . 
the examination of all our people—as 
hundreds of thousands of industrial 
employees have been examined, as a 
matter of routine, for years. 


A good deal has been accomplished. 
X-ray pictures have already been a 
major factor in beating tuberculosis 
down from first place to seventh, as a 
hazard of life... Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Serving human progress through Photography 





Give grimy war jobs 
to millions of ship- 
yard and factory 
workers...putmillions 
more men through 
the sweat and hard 
training of Army camps... and 
you can imagine the mountains 
of clothes to be washed, and the 
tons more soap needed to keep 
them clean. Trouble is, the soar- 
ing need for more soap comes 
just when war has stopped the 
import of cocoanut and palm 
oils used in the making of soap. 
The situation could have been serious. 

Fortunately, Hercules had long since been producing a do- 
mestic soap-making material—rosin from the Southern pine. 
Rosin was not new in soap-making . . . the dirt-chasing effi- 
ciency of soap made with fats and rosin had been known for 
generations. What we had developed was a rosin so pale in 
color that not only the familiar yellow-bar laundry soaps but even 





the finest white soap powders could 
benefit by its splendid sudsing, 
cleansing and rinsing qualities. 

Today, with wood rosin, your 
soap maker can use less fats or 
oils and still produce his same 
fine soaps. He knows—and can 
assure you—that a possible 
threat to hygiene, health and 
morale, has been removed. 

In the chemistry of rosins, as 
in the chemistry of cellulose, 
synthetics and explosives, the 
men and women of Hercules 
Land work ceaselessly to help 

solve the problems, help better the products, of scores of Ameri- 
can industries. If you have a war-born problem...if you arelook- 
ing for new methods, new materials, to help you turn out what 
you make more quickly and efficiently . . . if you have ideas or 
suggestions to help us do our war job better . . . we hope you 
will get in touch with us, addressing Department N-23, Hercules 
Powder Company, Wilmington, Delaware. 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL 


MATERIALS: 


FOR 


INDUSTRY 


IN-176. Copyright 1943, Hercules Powder Company, Incorporated 
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‘Quit India’ Fast by Mahatma 
Finds Britain’s Foes at Odds 


Rising Discord Separates 
Hindu and Mohammedan Sects; 
Untouchables Gaining 


For six months, the figure of Mohandas 
K. Gandhi had been missing from India’s 
political picture. Interned last August at 
the Aga Khan’s palace at Poona for in- 
stituting a civil-disobedience campaign 
against British rule, he lived completely 
isolated in the fabulous setting made pos- 
sible by the wealth of his bitterest foes, the 
Moslems. Gandhi took morning and eve- 
ning walks with his 70-year-old wife Kas- 
turbai, who shared his imprisonment. He 
communed with the “inner voice” which 
dictates his behavior, and wrote long let- 
ters to the Viceroy, the Marquess of Lin- 
lithgow. He subsisted on mashed vege- 
tables, fruit, and goats’ milk. 

Last week, Mr. Gandhi spoke—and the 
whole Indian situation sprang into violent 
life again. Six months to the day after his 
arrest Aug. 9, the Mahatma announced his 
ninth fast in 25 years, a three-week protest 
against his detention and against Britain’s 
failure to quit India. This was not a “fast 
unto death” but a hunger strike (broken 





by citrus juice and water) “according to 
capacity to crucify the flesh.” Linlithgow 
called it “political blackmail,” but he sent 
a government physician to help attend 
Gandhi, who is 73 and suffers from high 
blood pressure. Officially, the government 
announced that it had no intention of al- 
lowing the fast to change its existing policy. 

But Gandhi’s move attracted widespread 
attention, anxiety, and sympathy among 
his 262,000,000 Hindus. In Delhi, markets, 
factories, and mills voted in favor of the 
fast by slamming their doors. Students at 
several colleges adopted resolutions urging 
the British to release the “Great Soul” 
unconditionally. In the Cawnpore railway 
station, a bomb explosion killed three 
people. At Wardha, Professor Bhansali, 
one of the inmates of Gandhi’s ashrama 
(community) began a sympathy fast. Dis- 
turbances were reported at scattered points 
—instances of the kind of disorder in which 
nationalists have figured since Sir Stafford 
Cripps’s mission last March failed to set- 
tle nationalist demands for independence. 
(Following Gandhi’s detention, some 940 
persons were killed and 1,630 injured in 
riots up to the end of 1942.) 

The fast was also marked by neat po- 
litical timing. The wily little Mahatma had 
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Gandhi began another political fast 


known when to lay low. All winter, India’s 
grave food problem had overshadowed po- 
litical issues. Independence and “Quit 
India” meant little to starving, half-naked 
peasants, deprived of wheat, kerosene, 
and cloth, 

The problem was one of meeting the loss 
of 1,500,000 tons of rice usually imported 
from Burma, and of an increased demand, 
particularly for cereals, from the defense 
forces, including American and British - 
troops. Serious failure of the Indian millet 
crop in some localities sent prices soaring. 
Floods in Sind, due to severe monsoons, 
and cyclones and floods in Orissa and Ben- 
gal were contributory factors. But the 
main cause of the food shortage was hoard- 
ing by unscrupulous producers, merchants, 
and consumers. Government control of 
wheat prices without actual control of the 
crops proved a failure; the only result. was 
that it encouraged growers to sell their 
stocks to black markets, 

Last month, the Indian Government an- 
nounced a long-term food policy planned to 
restore trading confidence and to get back 
to normal price levels. Maximum prices 
were withdrawn. Substantial wheat im- 
ports from abroad were arranged. Govern- 
ment purchasing agencies were established 
to buy grain surpluses and to use them to 
meet the needs of deficient areas and de- 
fense forces. 

With this promise of food stabilization, 
India’s hungry millions were once more in 
a mood for politics. The bellies of Gandhi’s 
followers were full, and the time had come 
for him to resort again to the political 
weapon of the hunger strike. The political 
situation had also grown more acute for 
the nationalists. The Indian National Con- 
gress party had lost ground. Indian indus- 
trialists, Socialists, and Communists were 
still pro-Congress, and many Indian news- 
papermen, students, and professional lead- 
ers remained in the party, but hundreds of 
their relatives and friends were in jail 
(Some 60,229 nationalists were arrested, 
26,000 convicted, and 18,000 detained 
without trial in the months following 
the August disturbance.) No word had 
come from their beloved leader, \Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, since his arrest on 
Aug. 8. 

The American envoy to India, William 
Phillips, continued his practice of remain- 
ing aloof from the Indian political situa- 
tion. Believing that America in general was 
friendly to their fight .for independence, 
the nationalists cherished the hope that 
Phillips might ask to confer with Gandhi, 
Nehru, and other Congress leaders. But 
such a request might embarrass the Brit- 
ish, so American intervention seemed un- 
likely now. 

Furthermore, the Congress cause was 
weakened by Allied victories in Africa, 
Russia, and the Pacific. Support in the 
form of enlistments and war production did 
not mean as much to the British as it 
would have meant last spring or summer, 








The “Swing Shift” 
Shifts to High 


This war worker is giving the gun to an ingenious device that might 
well be called “the answer to the production man’s prayer.” More 
specifically, it’s known as the Robbins & Myers Machine Drive. 


* This drive is a compact, streamlined, self-contained unit, so 
simple in principle that it is quickly installed on almost any type 
of machine—thus giving it an individual power plant with three 
or six positive, instantly selected speeds. As a result of its versa- 
tility and outstanding performance, machine designers are build- 
ing the R « M Machine Drive into their new machines, while 
production engineers in countless war plants are installing it on 
their present machines to increase output. 


* If you have a war-production problem involving machine drives, 
“special” motor applications, pumping, ventilating, or materials- 
handling—write us! We’re always ready to help. The address is 
Robbins « Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. In Canada: Robbins & 
Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ontario. 
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hence the Congress bargaining power had 
dropped in value. 

At the same time, the Moslem League, 
headed by Mohammed Ali Jinnah, had 
prospered. Seeking swaraj (self-rule) , Jin- 
nah had continued his plea for Pakistan 
(land of the pure)—a separate Moslem 
state. He didn’t want Indian unity; he 
wanted Moslem seclusion. As things stood, 
Jinnah’s bold stand had the Indian Na- 
tional Congress stymied. 

In despair, many leading nationalists 
were inclined to give in to Jinnah. Among 
these was the former Congress leader, the 
dark, distinguished Brahmin, Chakravarti 
Rajagopalachari, once Premier of Madras. 
In the opinion of “C. R.” or Rajaji, as he 
is known affectionately to the Indians, 
India would be stronger divided but inde- 
pendent than united under the British— 
the main point on which he broke with the 
Congress Working Committee last year. 
Other Hindus were in favor of letting 
Jinnah have his Pakistan, in the forlorn 
hope that the Moslem self-rule program 
wouldn’t work out, and that in the end he 
would have to join the federation of the 
future. 

The 60,000,000 “Untouchables” (Gandhi 
calls them God’s Children) also remained 
a difficult problem. They, like the Moslems, 
bitterly opposed the creation of a Hindu- 
dominated state, and under the able lead- 


. ership of B. R. Ambedkar represented a 


rapidly growing and influential political 
bert of their own. 

ast week these internal feuds centered 
around the heavily guarded gates of the 
Aga Khan’s luxurious palace. Inside, an 
emaciated little man in a white loin cloth 
crossed his spindling legs and regarded the 
Western world with the bright stare of an 
unfeathered owl. “Quit India,” was still the 
Mahatma’s unalterable demand to the 
British. . 


Shadows Over Europe 


The plans made at Casablanca still lay 
buried in jealously guarded dispatch cases. 
President Roosevelt’s and Prime Minister 
Churchill’s broad hints on the coming of- 
fensive had not yet been followed by ac- 
tion. Only a handful of men knew the 
time and the place. But already the shad- 
ow of the great events in the making fell 
squarely across the entire Continent of 
Europe. 

Patriotic resistance in the occupied 
countries stiffened; Axis propaganda be- 
came more confused; the wary neutrals 
grew bolder; and the Quislings began to 
have a really bad time. 


{ Dutch patriots gave a preview of what 
they intended to do when the day of 
vengeance against the Nazis, Biltjesdag 
(Hatchet Day) arrives. Within a week two 
of Nazi Leader Anton A. Mussert’s closest 
associates were shot and killed. They were 
70-year-old Lt. Gen. Hendrik Alexander 
Seyffardt, lone traitor among Queen Wil- 
helmina’s generals and Minister of Social 
Affairs C. van Ravenzwaai. Dr. H. Reydon, 
Minister of Propaganda in Mussert’s 
shadow government, was badly wounded 











@ How does 1.C¢.S. fit into the American 


A 


A 


system of education? 


I.C.S. does not compete with resident schools 
or colleges. More than 95% of I.C.S. students 
are employed. Most are married, with families. 
Average age is far above college age. In no sense 
are I. C, S. students prospects for resident schools. 
I.C.S. provides them specialized training to sup- 


“The Worlds Largest School 


ANSWERS SOME QUESTIONS! 


a What about I1.C.S. students who 


A 


plement their high school or college educations. | 


Are any college graduates enrolled 
with 1. ¢C. $.? 


At present, hundreds of college graduates — and 
thousands of men with some college training — 
are studying I.C.S. Courses. This is natural, since 
many college students are unable to foresee the 
particular job they will be doing, and are anxious 
to get specialized supplementary training in their 
line of work. Also, college students more readily 
realize the importance of thorough training. 


De all 1.¢C.$. students “succeed” after 
completing a course? 


A Not all, of course—but I.C. S. graduates get ahead 


OFFICES IN ALL LEADING CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES, AND MONTREAL 


CAIRO ° BUENOS AIRES 


in their field faster as a result of I. C.S. training. 
And many become outstanding leaders of business 
and industry. That’s to be expected — since the 
student must have ambition, foresight and char- 
acter in order to devote the necessary time to 
completing his course—and these qualities, com- 
bined with up-to-date I. C.S. training, are almost 
certain to spell success, 


are drafted ? 


The United States Army encourages I.C.S. students 
to continue their studies. In fact, I.C.S. texts and 
instruction methods are being used by the Army 
in training thousands of soldiers in technical 
subjects today. The United States Marine Corps 
Institute also uses texts developed by these schools. 
And our sailors study I.C.S. Courses at Naval 
stations and on the high seas of the world. 


@ whet isi.c.s. doing to help the 


A 


war effort? 


By doing its regular job, I.C.S. helps America 
along the road to victory! For America needs 
trained men today more than ever before in his- 
tory—not only in victory-vital industry, but in the 
Army, Navy and the Marine Corps. Hundreds of 
thousands of former I.C.S. students are better 
fighters for freedom—in uniform or in “civvies” 
—hbecause of specialized training. 


@ are your Schools concerned exclusively 


A 


with the individual? 





By no means! Nearly 2600 concerns have current 
training arrangements with I.C.S. Of this num- 
ber, 337 are conducting organized training pro- 
grams. They include railroads, 
shipyards, steel companies, etc. 
For further information on this 
vital service, write to Cooperative 
Training Division, Box 5369-B, 








International Correspondence Schools 


SCRANTON, 


HAVANA - HONOLULU + MEXICO CITY 


PENNA. , 


LONDON « SYDNEY s+ 
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THEY, TOO, WERE EXPENDABLE 


N January, 1942, word came from the White House that the manufacture 


of all passenger cars and trucks must cease, as of February 1st, 1942. 


) 
With that order over 40,000 motor car dealers saw their chief means of income 


erased. They, too, were expendable. 


But, by their sacrifice they released for the manufacture of war equipment, 


all the knowledge, skill and facilities of America’s mighty automotive in- 


dustry. 


Today, with assembly lines of the entire industry humming to the increas- 
ing needs of our own fighting forces and our Allies, the motor car dealers of 
America may look upon the results of their sacrifice with no small degree of 


satisfaction. 


The same men who assembled millions of motor cars in peace time are now 


turning out precision built guns, shells and munitions for our fighting forces. 


Off the assembly lines that would have been producing the new 1943 mod- 
els at this moment, a victory-bent volume of planes and tanks, and other 


motorized fighting units, is streaming to every fighting front on the globe. 


Yes, America’s motor car dealers were expendable—but for the duration 
only. Today all of our energies and facilities are devoted to the single purpose 
of winning this war. But—when that has been done, as it can and shall be 
done, we will concentrate upon amazing new developments born of our war 


experiences, and that valiant group of “40,000 expendables” will again be 


Hd Paap 


President 
WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, INC. 


the all important partners in our enterprise. 














“Only Four Minutes 
More and We'll be 
at Ricken en 





Family flying is just around the 
corner. After the war is won, family 





planes will become as popular as 


family automobiles. 


Rickenbacker Field is ready for 
that day. Newest and largest airport 


serving metropolitan Atlanta, and 


one of the finest in the nation. it 


offers the very best of facilities and — 


equipment for storage, overhaul and 
maintenance. 


Georgia Air Service, Inc., now 
operates two Army Air Forces Fly- 
ing Training Detachments, where 
[secarr] Army planes are kept flying 
hours per day by our skilled 
mechanics and flight instructors. 
This background of experience and 
the services of our trained personnel 
will be available to the “family fly- 


ers” of the future as we operate this | 


Cobb County Airport. appropriately 
named “Rickenbacker Field.” 


GEORGIA & 
AIR SERVICE, INC. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Flight Contractors tc 
U.S. Army Air Forces 
Bennettsville, S. C 
Jackson. Tenn. 
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and his wife killed when assassins broke 
into their home. The three attacks were 
credited to a Dutch “Black Hand,” sworn 
to dispose of all Mussert’s representatives. 


“{ Underground reports to the Norwegian 


government-in-exile told for the first time 
of German defense preparations deep in 
the interior of Norway. This was a clear- 
cut indication that the Nazis expected an 
Allied invasion of the long coast to achieve 
at least a temporary success. 


{Sweden served warning on the Nazis 
that the period of toleration and conces- 
sions was all but over. When a German 
seaplane on Feb. 11 approached the Baltic 
port of Karlshamn, a warship’s guns 
opened up. The plane crashed, and its crew 
was taken into custody. Also, a stricter 
daily control was clamped on the German 
soldiers’ “furlough traffic” from and to 
occupied Norway. More newspapers de- 
manded that this transit be stopped al- 
together. 


{| Panic and gloom spread further among 
the collaborationists. The Nazi-controlled 
Paris weekly Gringoire admitted frankly 
that the French underground was getting 
stronger in spite of all persecution. “For 
every head chopped off,” wailed the paper, 
“two spring up.” 


4 Axis slogans began to rival one another . 


in modesty. Some time ago, Adolf Hitler’s 
Vilkischer Beobachter toned down its 
motto Alle Krafte fiir den Sieg (All Out 
for Victory), by quietly substituting the 
word Krieg (War) for Sieg. On Feb. 9, 
Benito Mussolini’s Popolo d'Italia went 
its Berlin contemporary one better. Over- 
night, the paper changed’ its bombastic 
slogan Vinceremo (We Will Win) to Non 
Vinceranno (They Shall Not Win). 


Ley Off the Wagon 


For ten years, Dr. Robert Ley lived in 
paradise. As Party Organization Leader 
and Labor Front boss, the plump and 
lively Nazi had practically nothing to 
worry about. “Life,” he exclaimed in his 
1989 May Day address, “is more beautiful 
and glorious than the boldest optimist 
ever hoped.” 

There was only one catch. Ley was 
as great a toper as the Fiihrer was a 
teetoler. It didn’t matter so much in the 
days of the party’s fight for power. Then, 
stumping his Rhenish domain, Ley was 
at liberty to throw as many beer mugs 
at his apponents’ heads as he pleased. 
The worst that could happen was an- 
other ride in the Griine Heinrich (“Green 
Henry,” Cologne’s equivalent of the Black 
Maria) . 

But when the guzzling continued after 
the party’s accession to power in 1933, 
Hitler had a word with his disciple. Ley 
solemnly swore off the stuff. As he him- 
self later explained: “Hitler could not 
understand how I could carry out my 
great responsibilities if I drank.” 

It was not easy for Ley to go on the 
wagon. He was quite frank about it: “I 
admit it was difficult to give up. But either 
I had to be able to stand before the 


Fiihrer and say: ‘I mastered the task you 
gave me,’ or else I had to stand before 
him with a hangover and ask him time 
after time for absolution.” 

A few months before the war, Ley went 
all the way in reformation. Speaking in a 
temperance campaign ordered by Hitler he 
said: “I propose to lead the German work- 
er out of the drinking houses into the tem- 
ples of German art . . . Cases of drunken- 
ness within the party will be severely 
punished, because it is so vile it can never 
be forgiven.” 

But the current gloom campaign® has 
apparently been too much for the re- 
formed sinner. On Feb. 8 a wavering voice, 





Newsweek 


Robert Ley: Top Nazi toper 


announced as Dr. Ley’s, told of “the in- 
credible joy of being with Hitler for a 
whole day.” Then it mumbled: “If we Ger- 
mans stick together, we can get the devil 
himself out of hell . . .” The rest sounded 
like delirium tremens. 


Taxes Up Down Under 


When Joseph Benjamin Chifely, Treas- 
urer of Australia, announced new tax 
plans last week for raising $2,105,960,000 
of which $1,615,000,000 were for the war, 
Australians took the news on the chin, 
with the chilly comfort that it would make 
them the highest-taxed wage earners in the 
United Nations. 

For instance, an unmarried man earning 
about $500 yearly will pay an income tax 
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one can enter or leave its limits. 


Such is the critical situation that 
could be created almost overnight 
were the sanitation facilities of a 
typical American city to break 
down. 

And this they could do if it were 
not for a simple everyday necessity 
—toilet tissue. 

American plumbing systems were 
designed especially for toilet tissue 
++. a type of paper which readily 


No. bombs have fallen on this town. It’s not 
been invaded. It has enough fuel oil, power and light. 
Telephones are working. Yet it’s under quarantine—no 


disintegrates when in water so that 
it can pass through plumbing pipes 
without clogging. 

And thus, insofar as the war effort 
permits, ScotTissue and Waldorf 
will be kept available for all Ameri- 
can homes and the Scott name 
will continue to assure the highest 
standards of quality, comfort, and 
cleanliness. Scott Paper Company, 
Chester, Pa. 






BY GOVERNMENT ORDER, ail toilet tissue rolls are now flattened to save 
shipping space. While the wrappers may not look as well, the high quality» 
of Scott Products is not affected. Press firmly to restore original shape. 





PRODUCTS OF SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 


loilet Tissue is a Simple Essential upon which American Plumbing and Therefore Public Health Depend 
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of $35, compared with $32 combined tax 
and compulsory loan on a similar income 
in England. In the United States the tax 
on the lowest taxable yearly income, $600, 
is only $15. Some $130,000,000 of the pro- 
posed additional Australian income tax 
will be drawn from salaries as low as $336. 
This brings up the need of a pay-as-you- 
go tax system. 

Much of the additional $332,690,000 the 
war is costing Australia this year is at- 
tributed to reverse Lend-Lease. Australia 
is helping to feed and clothe many thou- 
sands of Allied soldiers from abroad, now 
serving in its territory. 


French Unity? 


Gen. Charles de Gaulle called for a bon- 
fire last week. The leader of the Fighting 
French just couldn’t see why a United 
Nations commission should have to plow 
through some 15,000 files before his fol- 
lowers in North Africa could be released. 
“The most decent thing to do with those 
files,” snorted the general, “is to burn 
them.” 

De Gaulle had a few more pointed things 
to say at his press conference in London 
on Feb. 9. Commenting on the new ad- 
ministrative setup in North Africa (NEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 15), he called Gen. Henri 
Honoré Giraud’s war committee a “baseless 
and artificial” creation, founded neither on 
the laws of the French Republic nor on 
those of Vichy. With greater emphasis than 
ever before, de Gaulle then came out for 
immediate restoration in North Africa of 
the laws and liberties of the Third Re- 
public, indicating that this was the funda- 


mental issue on which he was as far as 
ever from an agreement with Giraud. 

Meanwhile, in Africa the Allies’ patient 
efforts toward French national unity made 
slow but significant progress. On Feb. 9, 
Marcel Peyrouton, Governor General of 
Algeria, took a step toward a more repre- 
sentative form of government by setting 
up a “Permanent Council of War Econo- 
my.” He promised to follow closely the 
advice of this mixed, 39-man body which 
will attempt to solve Algeria’s many eco- 
nomic problems—dislocation of transport, 
soaring food prices, the change-over in 
foreign trade from the Axis to the Allied 
side. d 

Three days later, Peyrouton gave even 
more convincing proof of his readiness to 
break with the past by naming to the presi- 
dency of the council a man known for his 
de Gaullist sympathies, Charles Brunel, 
former Mayor of Algiers, who helped pre- 
pare the Allied landing in North Africa. 
Brunel’s acceptance of the post was taken 
as an indication that some de Gaullists, at 
least in Africa, were going back on their 
rigid refusal to collaborate with ex- 
Vichyites. 


Life in Mexico 


The following tale of a city came from a 
NEWSWEEK corr 


espondent in the capital 
of Mexico. 


Expensive cars still swish down the bou- 
levards of Mexico City, one of the few 
major cities of the hemisphere where no 
rationing of any sort has yet been ap- 
plied. Experts say that tire and rubber 
rationing must come, but nobody seems to 














European 


Monarch: As one way of showing their hatred of the German occupation, 
3,800,000 Danes never lose an opportunity of cheering King Christian X. In 


this picture, which just arrived in the United States after being smuggled out of 


Denmark, the monarch is shown as citizens hailed him in Copenhagen during 
one of his frequent rides shortly after his 72nd birthday on Sept. 26. 


know when the government plans to do it. 
With new wartime taxes the price of gaso- 
line has gone up roughly a cent a gallon— 
actually a little less—but this is not ex- 
pected’ to act as any real deterrent on 
travel and city traffic. 

A lot of things once imported from the 
United States cannot now be had—such 
as canned foodstuffs and baby food. The 
price of food in general continues to climb 
but the so-called middle and upper classes 
of Mexico City are eating as well, if not 
better, than before. Liquor flows freely. 
Smart bars are filled during both afternoon 
and evening cocktail hours. One night club, 
the capital’s newest, is still doing a rich 
business two months after its opening and 
at prices only a little below those of 
New York. A rash of cheap cabarets 
has broken out on the fringes of the city, 
and these draw a remarkably steady 
patronage. 

Mexican society and the various foreign 
colonies continue to give expensive parties 
with plenty of food and drink and enter- 
tainment. These gatherings are usually 
flavored with a curious collection of re- 
cently arrived Americans, so-called mem- 
bers of the international set, plus lounge- 
lizard types which used to frequent the hot 
spots of Europe and the Orient. Mexico 
has become a sort of glorified Union Sta- 
tion waiting room for them between trains. 
They include a liberal collection of the 
socially stuffy who gush at the hostess 
that she is “so brave” to attempt a little 
dinner party for a dozen people in these 
complicated times. 

Golf balls, typewriters, electric shavers, 
chewing gum, Coca-Cola, butter, steaks, . 
sugar, coffee, tea, and a list of other gadg- 
ets and goodies as long as your arm can 
still be had in Mexico City, all of course 
at a slight advance in prices. Many of the 
advances are more than slight. 

But one does not sense yet a real feeling 
of sacrifice. Mexico is generally encouraged 
by the current headlines. Mexicans defi- 
nitely feel now that the United Nations 
are winning the war. Whether they admit 
it or not, they see no reason why they 
should dig down till it hurts with things 
seemingly going so well. They are too in- 
clined to believe that victory is within 
easy reach. This attitude is both dangerous 
and uncomfortable—uncomfortable at least 
to Washington, which still has to say no 
to an increasing number of demands for 
imports of restricted articles. 

Nothing has captured the Mexican 
imagination so completely as Mr. Roose- 
velt’s trip to Africa. “Qué hombre!”— 
what a man—is the comment heard almost 
everywhere. The trip has been almost uni- 
versally praised. The fact that the Presi- 
dent displayed both personal bravery and 
a certain amount of recklessness in his 
difficult trip to one of the most important 
war theaters did not go unnoticed by the 
Mexicans. They chuckled heartily over the 
idea of Churchill and Roosevelt meeting 
at a spot within comparatively easy strik- 
ing distance of German planes. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s popularity down here, in Mexico 
probably was never higher than it is at the 
present time. 








ETHOCEL 


-chock resistance at yer0 


There are many applications in 
which plastics, chosen on the basis 
of properties, perform more satis- 
factorily than previously used stra- 
tegic materials. The fact that Ethocel 
(Dow ethylcellulose) possesses 
great impact strength, is shock 


resistant at zero and far below, and 


is equally durable under high tem- 
peratures makes it adaptable to a 
wide variety of uses. These proper- 
ties, together with many other 
distinctive characteristics, make 
Ethocel one of the most valuable 
of plastics, both in the Victory Pro- 


gram and in post-war planning. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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RAILWAY SERVICE BOX 


Typical new development in the use of 
Ethocel is this test journal box cover— 
designed to replace cast iron when Ethocel 
is again available for this type of appli- 
cation. Results show it is tough and du- 
rable, yet flexible. It effectively protects 
the axle bearings from dirt, dust, snow 
and moisture. 
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The shape of things to come is no secret 


HE humming noise you hear is indus- 

try at war. When peace comes, that 
sound need scarcely change its pitch. For 
in business offices, on assembly lines, in 
civilian defense centers, and at home, 
American women are already wishing up 
new things for industry to make, 
They want us to help them keep house, 
to supply new equipment for it on a scale 
that n-kes past performances seem like 
only practice. Home laundries that “do” 
everything from tablecloths to negligees. 
Ranges complete with pressure cookers and 
unbreakable transparent ovens. Refrigera- 
tors with compartments that hold each 
food, from frozen meats to lettuce, at the 
ideal temperature and humidity. 


Whatever makes housekeeping easier 
and more economical, women will be wait- 
ing for industry to supply. The problem is 
not what to make, but bow, Which mate- 
rial, new or old, will contribute the most 
in beauty, strength, economy, to each part 
of the new design? How shall it be used, 
fabricated, finished? Where can it most 
effectively save weight, cost, time? 

For impartial answers to questions about 
metals industry can turn to Revere. For 
just as industry in the future will not be 
restricted to the traditional materials, 
neither will Revere. In addition to broad- 
ening still further the uses for copper and 
its alloys since the start of the war, Revere 
has developed facilities for the manufac- 


ture of the light metals, and is pioneering 
in the production of entirely new alloys 
with important properties that can cut 
manufacturing costs for many industries. 

Today the copper industry is working 
all-out to win the war. No copper is avail- 
able for anything else. But post-war plan- 
ners with specific problems in metals are 
referred directly to the Revere Executive 
Offices in New York. 
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Founded by Paxl Revere én 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Ave., New York 
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Specter of Inflation Looms Up 


Behind 48-Hour Week Order 


Civilian Business Penalized 
by Order Which Fails to Please 
Both Labor and Agriculture 


President Roosevelt has long main- 
tained, and laid false reasoning to those 
with contrary views, that the 40-hour 
week with its 50 per cent penalty for over- 
time work had nothing to do with keep- 
ing employers from working men longer 
than that. Last week he set out to prove 
he is right. He called for a national war- 
time 48-hour work week—a move which 
would raise the nation’s payrolls by more 
than $3,000,000,000 annually in manufac- 
turing alone, and inestimably more when 
workers in trades and other groups are 
considered. 

War Manpower Commissioner Paul V. 
McNutt was given the job of putting the 
order into effect. He announced that the 
longer work week applied to all full-time 
workers, even farm hands and domestics, 
but only those covered by the wage and 
hour provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act need be paid premium overtime. 
And $2 areas (see map) were immediate- 
ly designated for change-over by March 
$1. A total of 102 other areas were cited 
as facing manpower shortages within six 
months, and 59 others after six months. 
(Earlier, McNutt had announced the for- 
mation of a policing organization to see 
to it that there is greater use of labor: It 
was named Bureau of Manpower Utili- 
zation.) 

Scarcely was the ink dry on the Presi- 
dential order when Economic Stabilizer 
James F. Byrnes was busy on a national 
radio hookup explaining the order, saying 
that it was not inflationary because it 
would create more production. Simultane- 
ously Byrnes, who is called “deputy presi- 
dent” in Washington, placed the White 
House on record as unalterably opposed 
to wage and salary rises in excess of the 
15 per cent Little Steel formula and called 
for a Stalingrad stand against rising farm 
prices. This firmness in wages was mir- 
rored on the same day in a War Labor 
Board decision flatly denying 180,000 
meat-packing workers wage demands 


which were in excess of the Little Steel 
formula. 


Significance 


Full implications of the 48-hour week 
and the Administration’s announced last- 
diich stand against rising prices and in- 
comes will not be immediately apparent, 
but there can be no doubt that strong un- 
dercurrents have been stirred and reac- 





tions started which will be felt throughout 
the country. 

Here is how the picture shapes up on 
the basis of an extension of the 48-hour 
week to a national basis: 

The immediate impact of the longer 
work week will be on workers in non-war 
firms. Because the nation’s war plants al- 
ready are on a 48-hour week or more, the 
Presidential order will not increase the out- 
put per war worker. It will, however, un- 
doubtedly have the effect of forcing non- 
war workers into war-plant employment. 
Since there will be an excess of non-war 
man-hours, surplus workers Will be thrown 
into the labor market. But the exact num- 
ber, and whether it will be substantial, 
is highly problematical (see Business 
Tides) , depending on the exemptions and 
exceptions granted by the WMC and the 
ability of war plants to absorb additional 
help. 

Government sources predicted that some 
1,000,000 workers eventually will be re- 
leased for war work. This figure can be 
nothing more than a wild guess because 
of the many variables involved. Theoret- 
ically, of course, if applied with no exemp- 
tions, the 48-hour week (one-fifth longer 
than the 40-hour week) conceivably might 
have the effect of forcing out of civilian 
employment one-fifth, or 4,000,000, of the 
approximately 20,000,000 engaged in non- 
war, non-agricultural work. And if many 
non-war firms cannot absorb the higher 
labor costs (as is expected) the figure 





could be greater if no relief were forth- 
coming and the firms closed down com- 
pletely. 

But because the 48-hour week will ap- 
ply only where it will “result in more ef- 
fective use of employes or avert employ- 
ment of additional employes” it is ‘be- 
lieved that a large part of the non-war 
labor force, especially in small, non-manu- 
facturing establishments, probably will not 
be affected. 


Business Prospects: War industries 
can and do pass along to the government 
in the form of higher prices for war goods 
the penalty overtime payments involved 
in working men and women more than 40 
hours a week. Non-war industries cannot 
do the same to consumers because of price 
ceilings. Therefore, the increases in costs 
occasioned by the Presidential order are 
important. 

It needs only elementary arithmetic to 
figure out that if a $l-an-hour employe is 
placed on a 48-hour week, with the final 
eight hours paid for at 150 per cent of 
the base rate, his weekly paycheck is $52 
instead of the $40 earned under the 40- 
hour week. Theoretically, he produces 20 
per cent more in return for this 30 per cent 
pay increase. Thus, allowing for no vari- 
ables, the $l-an-hour man has had his 
average hourly pay raised 8.4 per cent and 
now is a $1.084-an-hour man. Few estab- 
lishments can absorb that kind of a labor- 
cost rise, especially with profit margins 
already squeezed between price ceilings 
and mounting costs. 

There are other factors to consider, too, 
in this squeeze play on non-war industry. 
The Presidential order does not increase 
materials. It does not create additional 
demand. It does not make it any more 
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feasible for the employ- 
er to pay penalty wages. 
What it does do is to 
make mandatory a new 
set of rules governing 
costs while the old rules 
on prices remain un- 
changed. And for a civ- 
ilian manufacturing and 
trade group (largely 
small businesses already 
groggy from the impact 
of priorities, higher costs, 
and price ceilings) this is 
a knockout blow. 


Agriculture: The 
significance of the 48- 
hour move as it relates 
to farmers is not so 
readily apparent as was 
the Administration’s in- 
sistence that there be no 
rise in prices. The farm 
bloc, of course, has been 
maintaining right along 
that the extension of the 
business work week will 
not help farmers unless 
overtime rates are aban- 
doned, because farmers 
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cannot bid men away 
from fat overtime indus- 
trial wages. As to hold- 
ing down prices, the 
farm bloc just does not see why it should. 
Looking at the whole situation, Albert S. 
Goss, Master of The National Grange, said 
that “while the farmer has been trying des- 
perately to give bread to the nation and its 
Allies, he is handed a stone.” Other farm- 
group leaders said they were not in accord 
with the Administration’s views and were 
determined to bend every effort to push 
through pending bills (two in the House 
and one in the Senate), all designed to 
raise farm commodity prices abeve present 
levels. 

Goss indicated that agriculture would 
not take lightly the rise in labor costs for 
the things which farmers must buy for 
living and for production. It was plain that 
agriculture fears not only higher prices for 
these civilian goods but resents the addi- 


tional handicap of a still wider disparity © 


between urban and rural wages which the 
order creates. 


Labor: Organized labor’s bailiwick lies 
largely in the war industries and these are 
not affected one whit by the 48-hour order 
except insofar as it brings new workers in- 
to the unions, It vas for just this reason— 
that take-home wage rises through over- 
time work in war plants are largely wrung 
dry because of the long hours already 
worked—that organized labor is com- 
mitted to a policy of bucking the 15 per 
cent Little Steel formula (NEwsweek, 
Feb. 8). Demands range from modifica- 
tion which will tie it more closely to cost- 
of-living rises and give bigger boosts to 
lower-paid workers (CIO), to unblushing 
saeeeere by the railroad brotherhoods, 
John L. Lewis’s United Mine Workers, 
and R. J. Thomas of the CIO United Au- 


Talburt—N. Y. World-Telegram 


Back to Earth, Boys! 


tomobile Workers, on a flat 30 per cent 


break-through for wages. This latter, of | 


course, would junk Little Steel for all 
time. 

Ignoring the 40 per cent rise in take- 
home wages which Byrnes said labor has 
gained since January 1941, the CIO up 
to the beginning of the new week, at least, 
was sticking to its guns for an increase in 
basic work hour rates and a modification 
of the flat percentage application of the 
Little Steel plan. 

These signs all point to the fact that 
the 48-hour week and the announced in- 
tention of the Administration to stand by 
the Little Steel formula have not stirred 
any sympathy among organized labor 
leaders. 


Inflation: On inflation, Byrnes said: 
“The situation today .. . is potentially 
more dangerous than it was during the last 
war.” He claimed that “while overtime 
payments will add to the wage bill, the 
addition will be largely made up by the 
increased production secured.” However, 
in a preceding paragraph Byrnes gave a 
truer picture of his estimation of the ef- 
fect of the compulsory inflation inherent 
in the President’s order. 

“Paying more for the same work makes 
for inflation,” he said. “Paying more for 
extra work does not.” Inasmuch as the 
order guarantees 30 per cent rise in work- 
ers’. incomes for a possible maximum 20 
per cent rise in the amount of actual work 
done, the implications of Byrnes’s analy- 
sis are quite apparent; the Presidential or- 
der ts inflationary. 

Heavy reliance is placed by the Ad- 
ministration on price ceilings and ration- 


ing to stave off more than the creeping in- 
flation called for by present strategy. But 
Byrnes in his talk gave evidence of the 
Administration’s doubt concerning the ef- 
fectiveness of these two in holding infla- 
tion to a walk. 

“Inasmuch as the great volume of sur- 
plus consumer income is in the hands of 
the lower-middle income groups [to which 
the extra billions for nationwide overtime 
48-hour week payments would go, adding 
to the inflation potential], a part of the 
additional taxation which must fall heavi- 
ly on this group should take the form of 
postwar credits or compulsory savings. . . 
If we can draft a mother’s only son, we 
should not hesitate to draft her neigh- 
bor’s surplus dollar,” he said. Thus, the 
Administration is placing in taxation and 
compulsory savings in lower incomes its 
hopes of getting at the real inflation virus. 

This calls for a sudden successful deter- 
mination to enact an effective collection 
system for 1942 taxes. It means there must 
be put on the statute books a new tax 
law, calling for not only the $16,000,000,- 
000 additional taxes which were said to be 
necessary prior to the 48-hour week but 
also the additional billions which the 
Roosevelt order will put into workers’ 
pockets when it becomes effective on a 
national basis. If this is not done, the larg- 
er part of the burden of heading off infla- 
tion will bear on price ceilings and ration- 
ing. And these two, as experience here and 
abroad indicate, are not adequate. 


Strategy: Quite plainly the Admin- 
istration is banking on its many-sided 
program to placate labor and agriculture. 

For organized labor it creates a manda- 
tory 48-hour week, counted on to take the 
steam out of the campaign to amend the 
wage-hour law so as to start time and a 
half at 48 instead of 40 hours. Now that 
the order is out and the 48-hour week 
reality, the finer economic points of the 
time-and-a-half feature may not get much 
public attention. Also, by stretching the 
week, more work out of the limited labor 
supply is anticipated. This may ease the 
need for compulsory work legislation. 

For the labor vote generally, the move 
will ease complaints from 20,000,000 non- 
war workers against higher living costs, by 
lifting their income 30 per cent. For agri- 
culture, Byrnes held forth the promise of 
rich incentive payments as a sop to ease 
resentment against price ceilings. This sub- 
sidy was brusquely rejected six days later 
by the House Agriculture Committee which 
on Monday refused the President $100,- 
000,000 to-finance the payments. 

The big question is: Will the Adminis- 
tration strategy work? From what spokes- 
men for labor and agriculture say, the best 
that can be expected is a temporary delay 
against concerted action for higher wages 
and prices—and this at the cost of bank- 
rupting businesses, unnecessarily disturb- 
ing the national economy in time of war, 
and adding unnecessary billions to the 
national payrolls at a time when the peril 
of inflation is very real. 

Thus, even in a sincere attempt to hold 
the lines and stave off the disaster of in- 

















SURE, OUR HOUSE IS CHILLY 


... but we’ve got our friends to keep us warm 


“65 degrees! Why, we'll all 
freeze!’. .. Yes, I guess a lot of 
folks were pretty concerned when 
the news about fuel rationing 
was first announced. For it’s no 
fun to live in a cold house — 
swaddled up in sweaters. But 
every time I’m tempted to grum- 
ble, I think of our boys in Iceland 
and Alaska...and on Guadal- 
canal and in Africa. 

“Talk about hardships! We 
don’t know how well-off we are. 
I guess we'll manage to survive 
the winter all right. 

“As a matter of fact, we're 
really enjoying our home more 
than ever. For almost every eve- 
ning our neighbors drop in for a 
game of cards—or we're over 
there... reading our ‘V-mail’... 
chatting about the War . . . or just 
sitting quietly by the fire with 
some friendly bottles of Pabst 


Blue Ribbon Beer. on the table. 

“Sure, our house is chilly— 
but we’ve got our friends to keep 
us warm......” And that’s the 
new spirit on the home front 
today—a willingness to sacrifice 
—to accept wartime conditions 
with a cheery smile and a good- 
natured “so what.” 

People are rediscovering the 
simple pleasures of life... home 
... neighbors .. . an evening mel- 
lowed with Pabst Blue Ribbon 
Beer. 

FULL-FLAVOR BLENDED like 
fine champagne, sparkling Pabst 
Blue Ribbon Beer is an exciting 
new taste experience. Not just 3, 
nor 5, nor 7 or 8 brews—but no 
less than 33 delicious brews are 
blended into this great Pabst 
masterpiece. There is no finer, 
friendlier beer in all the world 
than Pabst Blue Ribbon. 


© 1943, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Now more than ever—.4 Symbol of Friendly Companionship 
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Grease is great for machines, but men hate 
to put it on their faces. That’s why so many 
men are switching from ordinary brushless 
to the new Mennen Brushless Shave — it's 
a cream, not a grease! In either jar or tube. 
— wilts whiskers faster 

— snowy white in color 

— spreads easily, rapidly 

— soothes dry, tender skin 

— not messy, washes off easily 
goes farther, costs less per shave 
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flation, this Administration is confronted 
with the irreconcilable economics of its 
past—farm parity and the 40-hour week 
—which rise to plague such a simple war- 
time necessity as increasing manpower by 
lengthening the work week. The New Deal 
chickens have come home to roost. 


Profit Yardstick 


Faced with the constant threat of gov- 
ernment renegotiation of war contract 
terms and of the profits earned under 
them, war industry has had no idea of 
what sort of profit margins to expect. Con- 
tract holders have repeatedly asked the 
government for a statement of policy. 
Last week they finally got the answer. 
In a joint statement issued by the War 
and Navy Departments, the nation’s war 
manufacturers were told that the upper 
limit on their profit margins on sales would 
be from one-third to one-half of those in 
peacetime. The two departments main- 
tained that the increased volume of busi- 
ness created by war orders should equalize 
pontine dollar-wise. 


War’s Horrors 


If the Merchant Tailors and Designers 
Association of America have anything to 
say about it, American men will get back 


their vests. 


Denied vests with double-breasted suits 
by a War Production Board order de- 
signed to conserve wool, men were offered 
a substitute garment of bright yellow 
chamois at the MTDAA annual meeting 
last week in Chicago. It has no back and 
ties on with straps around the waist and 
over the shoulders. Admittedly uncon- 
ventional, the yellow vest was described 

s “functional design.” It was also avail- 
able in plaid doeskin, cricket cloth, tatter- 
sall checks, or almost anything. 

To accompany his revolutionary weskit, 
the tired businessman can wear new-style 
pants as he bicycles homeward from the 
office. Minus cuffs, the trousers will be 
rolled up to the knee and buttoned in 
place—just to show the t.b.m.’s new knee- 
length wool socks, in red, yellow, or green. 


Slow Taxes 


Taxpayers apparently were on a sit- 
down strike against regular tax payments 
in the erroneous belief that the customary 
March 15 installments would be replaced 
by collections on a pay-as-you-go basis. 
Treasury figures showed that January tax 
returns in most of the country’s 64 collec- 
tion districts were less than half the num- 
ber filed in the same month in 1942. One 
district had 700 returns compared with 
22,000 last year; another reported 870 
compared with 16,200. The fact that the 
number of people required to pay taxes 
this year will jump to 35,000,000 from 
27,000,000 in 1942 made the drop in 
returns even larger. 

Alarmed at this situation, the Treasury 
and Congress both issued warnings to the 
public last fortnight that March 15 in- 
stallments must be met as usual. Last 
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zc Libbey Ouent- Fat Produit 
TEMPERED VITROLITE 


comes to the rescue of the kitchen table 





Tuere’s little about the work surface of a kitchen 
table to arouse one’s scientific or engineering interest. 
Yet, when the basic material from which it is made is 
suddenly sent to war, a major replacement problem 
is created. 

The new material must answer a multiplicity of de- 
mands. It must be strong and durable, highly resistant 
to thermal and physical shock, sanitary and easy to clean, 
nonporous, impervious to acids, and most important 
today, abundant. 

Here’s a combination of physical and chemical require- 
ments as exacting as many modern industrial material 
specifications. The problem, however, can be solved suc- 
cessfully through the controlled characteristics of glass. 
In this case, Tempered Vitrolite provides the answer. 

In the development of this product, our engineers 
began with a standard Libbey-Owens:Ford product, 
Vitrolite. This well-known glass is used in modern store 
fronts, and as wainséoting for bathrooms and kitchens. 
Its surfaces are smooth, sanitary, nonporous and easy 





to clean. It is stainproof and resistant to all common 
acids. It is opaque, made in the purest white, or in a 
wide range of other attractive colors. 


Just one step was necessary to make Vitrolite the 
perfect kitchen table top. By a special process we tem- 
pered it and endowed it with an iron constitution. 
Through this process it becomes so strong that it will 
support the weight of an average family. It is amazingly 
resistant to physical impact. It stands thermal shock so 
well you can place it on a cake of ice and pour hot 
molten lead on the topside without causing a crack. 


Because of its unusual work surface advantages, don’t 
be surprised if you see Tempered Vitrolite in many 
applications other than the top of a kitchen table. 


This is an added example of how modern know-how is 
fitting glass to serve in ever-increasing usefulness. Maybe 
one of the many types of Libbey-Owens-Ford flat, bent 
or tempered glass products will solve your problem. 
Libbey -Owens-Ford Glass Company, 1371-A Nicholas 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. 
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week there were signs that part of the 
public at least had at last begun to heed 
the warnings. On the basis of reports up 
to Feb. 9, the Treasury reported 1943 
returns had picked up to more than half 
the number filed in the corresponding 
period last year. 

But this was still far from enough. As 
the new week opened, it became increas- 
ingly clear that unless the trickle turned 
into a flood, and soon, the Treasury would 
face the greatest tax delinquency in its 
history. So Secretary Henry Morgenthau 
Jr. went on a national radio hookup last 
Monday night and grimly warned tax- 
payers that they must ante up by the 
deadline 30 days away, or face the con- 
sequences of the law. These include penal- 
ties, fines, and even jail. 

Meanwhile, the House Ways and Means 
Committee was ready this week to get 
down to work in executive session, ending 
nearly two weeks of public hearings on 
plans ranging from forgiving nothing to 
forgiving all. 

Committee members said privately that 
there was little chance for adopting the 
,Ruml plan, which would forgive all 1942 
taxes. One reason: members don’t be- 
lieve it is possible to raise the $16,000,- 
000,000 in new taxes asked by President 
Roosevelt, and therefore they don’t want 
to sacrifice revenue due the Treasury from 
last year. In their opinion, new 1948 lev- 
ies, plus more efficient collections through 
& pay-as-you-go system on this year’s in- 


come, will yield at best only an additional 
$3,000,000,000. This would leave at least 
$13,000,000,000 still to be collected by 
other means, such as compulsory savings 
or lending and sales taxes. 

Ammunition was given compulsory-sav- 
ings advocates when Stabilization Director 
James F. Byrnes indicated that such was 
in the Administration’s strategy for sop- 
ping up the untaxed inflationary wages in 
the lower-middle-income groups (see page 
55). 


q A Ways and Means Committee approv- 
al, by a vote of 15 to 10, of a bill to 
throw out President Roosevelt’s $25,000 
limit on net salaries and replace it with 
a salary “freeze” at Pearl Harbor levels, 
indicated the measure had a good chance 
of getting through Congress. (Even if it 
passes, there is no assurance the Presi- 
dent won’t veto it—but at least he had not 
yet opposed it, as he did another measure 
for outright repeal, which the committee 
killed.) Under the approved plan, high- 
salaried business executives, movie stars, 
etc., would be permitted to get as much 
as they were making Dec. 7, 1941, if it 
exceeded $25,000; others would be allowed 
raises up to $25,000 net after deducting 
Federal taxes. Salary cuts made as a re- 
sult of the Presidential limitation would 
be restored. The committee’s action came 


as a rider to an approved bill to raise the- 


national debt limit to $210,000,000,000 
from_the present limit-of $125,000,000,000. 


Labor Notes 


Ordering the Harvill Aircraft Die Cast- 
ing Corp., Inglewood, Calif., to renew a 
union-shop contract with the National 
Association of Die Casting Workers (CIO) 
which expired last April 15, the War 
Labor Board on Feb. 12 announced its 
intention to continue “for the duration” 
all “regularly established” union shops or 
closed shops to prevent labor disputes that 
might interfere with war production. Har- 
vill employes hired since April 15 may 
resign from the union and keep their jobs, 
but new employes hired in the future will 
have to join the union. However, the 
board said this exemption of so-called “in- 
terim employes” from union-shop pro- 
visions would not be allowed in other 
cases. It explained the decision meant that 
the government will neither establish nor 
disestablish the closed shop anywhere, but 
rather will maintain the status quo every- 
where. As a result, companies now holding 
contracts with unions will have to renew 
them indefinitely until the war is over, and 
men and women taking jobs in union shops 
will be forced to join the union. 


‘JOn Feb. 12 also, Circuit Judge L. L. 


Parks at Tampa, Fla., threw out a closed 
shop at the Tampa Shipbuilding Co. “to 
aid the war effort.” The decision was a 
victory for J. Tom Watson, Florida At- 
torney General, who declared the closed 
shop prevented employment of qualified 








Willow Run: The Office of War Information an- 
nounced last week that the Ford Motor Co.’s mammoth 
Willow Run bomber factory near Detroit is turning out 
four-motored Liberator bombers “on schedule” but, said it 
ts running at only a fraction of its ultimate potential, not 


International 
expected to be reached for another year. Figures are a secret, 
but the picture at left shows plenty of activity on the 
plant’s mile-long assembly line. It and the photograph at 
right, showing a wheel being installed, are among the first 
pictures of the factory interior to be released. 
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SOME DAY a drink will be put in your hand, and you'll take a sip... 
and pause in your talk while you take another, thoughtfully. And then 
FpvICTORY you'll ask a question and the answer will be “That?... 
28 That’s Old Charter!” And you will have made a friend for 
life... For when we started with whiskey this noble by nature, 

then waited seven years while Time made it mellow and ripe A SUPERB AMERICAN 

...we were bound to wind up, as we have in Old Charter, WHISKEY MATURED TO 


i ‘ ! 
with a whiskey that would get asked about. ..and remembered ! 7-YEAR PERFECTION 


WHISKEY IS 7 


YEARS OLD, 90 PROOF, STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY. BERNHEIM DISTILLING COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 





Studebaker craftsmen again give 
‘“‘more than they promise”’ 


The devastating bombing power 
and matchless fighting power of the 
Boeing Flying Fortress make com- 
forting daily items in the war news. 
Much of the flying power for this 
invincible dreadnaught of the skies 
comes from Studebaker, long re- 
garded as one of the world’s foremost 
builders of motor car engines. 


Studebaker, America’s oldest 
manufacturer of highway 
transportation, is privileged to 
collaborate with Wright, 
America’s oldest producer of 


airplane engines, in this vital assign- 
ment. And Studebaker is also 
building much other war matériel 
including tens of thousands of big, 
multiple-drive military trucks for 
the forces of the United Nations. 


Today, as for generations past, 
Studebaker craftsmen make their 
watchword —“give more than you 
promise.” Every Studebaker em- 

ployee is justly proud of the 
achievements of his organi- 
zation in the arming of our 
Nation and its Allies. 


War Trucks for the United Nations! Stude- 
baker, famed for years for dependable trans- 
portation, has now become one of the largest 
producers of big, multiple-drive military 
trucks for the forces of the United Nations. 


Studebaker =F lying Fortress 
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Connecticut girls denied these sweaters were dangerous 


workers. Judge Parks said closed shops 
are legal in peacetime, but “public policy” 
required that they be abolished during 
war. The Tampa shipyards employ more 
than 10,000 persons who are members of 
fourteen AFL unions. The unions prompt- 
ly voted to appeal the decree. 


Sweater Girls 


When 53 women workers at the Vought- 
Sikorsky Aircraft division of the United 
Aircraft Co. at Stratford, Conn., were sent 
home last week for wearing sweaters in 
violation of company orders (and 22 
others wearing company-approved cloth 
jackets walked out in sympathy), the 
gitls said management was to blame. Em- 
ployed as welders, riveters, and drill press 
operators, they claimed their work room 
was drafty and sweaters were needed to 
keep warm. The company called the ban 
® safety measure, saying sweaters get 
caught in machinery. But the girls sus- 
pected ulterior motives. 

Mrs. Madeline Purtell, one of the group, 
protested: “Even a war can’t change a 
woman. She’s built the way she is and no 
company rule can do anything about it.” 


Mrs. Helen Boomhower declared: “Let - 


keep up production, and we'll keep 
up morale.” Another remarked: “There 
are hardly any boys in our department, 
and they don’t have time to look at us 
anyway.” The women also wanted to 
know why the men were permitted to 
Wear sweaters if they were so dangerous. 
, After the women returned to work (in 
jackets) pending settlement of their griev- 


ances, peace negotiations struck a snag: | 


€ workers wanted to wear sweaters until 
@ final decision was reached, but the com- 
pany still insisted on jackets. As the week 
ended, it was plain that if the dispute was 
hot settled soon, it would go to the United 
States Conciliation Service in Washington. 


{ Meanwhile, on the West Coast, the sub- 








Acme 
Plastic “bra” designed to go under 
the new safety uniform at left 


ject of safety for women factory workers 
drew the attention of Los Angeles de- 
signers, who created a new uniform com- 
plete with a plastic “bra” designed to 
prevent occupational accidents among 
feminine workers (see illustration). 


Lambs’ Gamble 


To some stockbrokers and financial writ- 
ers it looked as if a bull market was in the 
making on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Others were not so optimistic, but were, 
impressed by the Big Boards’ firm tone. 

Stocks last week were generally at the 
highest levels in sixteen months and the 
volume of shares traded daily was stead- 


ily increasing. Memories of 1928-29 were 
gently prodded by this activity and econ- 
omists were discussing the technical posi- 
tion of the market. 

The Dow theorists (who buy and sell 
securities according to a formula based on 
certain patterns of advances and declines 
in groups of stocks) definitely were of the 
opinion that the market was bullish. One 
proponent of the theory said it started 
slowly in October 1941 and has been 
gathering momentum since. 

Whether or not it was a bull market, one 
thing was certain: it was not big mone 
or “inside” buying that was pushing stock 
up. It was lots of small investors and spec- 
ulators. With more money in their hands 
than ever before, they have been hearing 
about inflationary threats and they figured 
that buying stocks was a good way to pro- 
tect themselves. And that’s what made the 
big difference between the current market 
and the booming, roaring bull market in © 
1928-29. The little fellow was in the 
market ahead of the sophisticated big 
trader. In previous bullish moves, the little 
fellows (usually called “lambs” because 
they got fleeced) didn’t start to buy 
stocks until big operators had forced the 
shares almost to peak prices. This time the 
lambs apparently were figuring to get in 
on the ground floor. 

Reflecting the character of the buying, 
most of the activity was in low-priced 
issues. The volume of blue-chip stocks 
traded has been comparatively negligible 
because the big traders are definitely not 
in the market for the higher-priced shares. 
As an example of how the big traders are 
viewing the market, the short interest 
existing at the end of January on the Ex- 
change was the highest since June 1939, 
indicating that some thought prices not 
only would go no higher, but that the mar- 
ket would decline. 

The bulk of the trading in the lower- 
priced shares was being done by war-plant 
workers, small businessmen, and Army 
officers. Since most of these people are 
busy during the day, one big brokerage 
house (J. S. Bache & Co.) announced last 
week that its offices would be open one or 
two evenings a week in five cities. If the 
volume of business justifies, the plan will 
be extended to all the company’s branches. 


J Right in the middle of the stock mar- 
ket’s activity, a news story reported that 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
had drawn up a plan to close the nation’s 
exchanges if a booming market developed. 
This came as a stiff jolt to financial com- 
munities all across the country, and the 
SEC was swamped with demands to know 
what it was all about. The day after the 
story appeared, Ganson Purcell, SEC 
chairman, stated that the commission had 
no intention of closing the exchanges— 
that the plan had been drawn up last 
December as a routine matter purely for 
study by the five commissioners. 


{ Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
big New York Stock Exchange brokerage 
house, reported last week that aggressive 
advertising and other “chain-store meth- 
(Continued on page 65) 








Cuts Steam Costs 
32% at Pacolet 
Mills 









Marshall C. Stone, vice 
president and general man- 
ager, Pacolet Manufactur- 


ing Co., New Holland, Ga. 


Iron Fireman Stokers in the boiler room at Pacolet Mills, 
Coal is carried to boiler through the overhead tubes. 


Fuel Cost Savings 
$14,784 a Year 


IHE Pacolet Manufacturing Company has 

cut steam costs 32% by the installation 
of Iron Fireman pneumatic spreader stokers. 
This reduction amounts to fuel savings of 
$14,784 a year, according to Marshall C. 
Stone, vice president and general manager, 
who adds: “The investment will be self- 
liquidating in a very short time.” 

The Pacolet job is in many ways a remark- 
able example of modernization. There are 
three B & W ‘/ertical Baffled boilers rated at 
266 H.P. at 145 pounds pressure. The boilers 
are now operating at 77.5% efficiency with a 
processing load. Two of these boilers operate 
at 110% of rating with a processing load in 
summer, and in winter with a heating load in 
addition to the processing load they operate at 
165% of their rated capacities. 

The showing made by Pacolet is an indica- 
tion of what your plant may be able to achieve. 
Give Iron Fireman an opportunity to show 
what can be done for you. Iron Fireman Manu- 
facturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Portland, Ore- 
gon; and Toronto, Canada. Write or wire 3405 


W. 106th St., Cleveland, O. . £ 


IRON * 
FIREMAN 






Automatic Coal Stokers 
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President Roosevelt's 48-hour work 
week order will affect our economic 
system in three distinct ways, each of 
which is of major importance. 

1—Inflation: 

The War Manpower Commission says 
that the order is not inflationary “be- 
cause of the great production needs of 
the war; because the workers will pro- 
duce more; because the work in any 
given plant will be spread out among 
fewer employes, and because price ceil- 
ings and wartime limits on luxury 
production will prevent workers from 
excessive and inflationary spending.” 

That statement is one of the most 
asinine bits of economic reasoning 
that ever has come out of Washington. 
Item by item it makes no sense. “The 
great production needs of the war” is 
the very reason we are having inflation. 
“The workers will produce more”—yes, 
theoretically they will produce 20 per 
cent more and be paid 30 per cent more 
for doing it, which is one of thé best 
ways known to create inflation. “The 
work . . . will be spread out among 
fewer employes”—so what? That has 
absolutely nothing to do with the ques- 
tion of inflation. Finally, “price ceilings 
and wartime limits on luxury produc- 
tion,” instead of helping prevent in- 
flation, merely pile up buying power in 
relation to the supply of available goods, 
and so encourage inflation. 

‘In other words, the effects of this or- 
der will be to increase, not lessen, the 
danger of inflation. To repeat, it will 
increase wages SO per cent for a maxi- 
mum theoretical 20 per cent more pro- 
duction and, thus, it will create a still 
wider spread between the volume of 
buying power in the hands of the public 
and the supply of goods available for 
purchase. 

2—Manpower and Production: 

Washington estimates that the order 
will add “about 1,000,000” to the labor 
pool available for war industry and thus 
increase production. Just how it is going 
to do this is not made clear. 

Consider the situation in any of the 
war-production centers covered by the 
order. War industries on the average 
already are working 48 hours a week. 
So the order doesn’t affect them. But 
down the street is a shoe store in which 


Will not this order cause some of these 
-clerks to shift to war work? Well, why 
should it? The war work at higher pay 
has been available to them for months, 
and this order does not increase the 





the clerks work only 40 hours a week. . 


What the 48-Hour Order Will Mean in Practice 


by RALPH ROBEY 


wages of these jobs. But the order does 
change the wages of the shoe clerk. It 
raises his wages by 30 per cent. Why, 
then, if he wasn’t interested in shifting 
to war work with his old wages as a 
shoe clerk, should he be interested in 
making the change when his wages as 
a shoe clerk are raised 30 per cent? The 
answer, obviously, is that he will be less 
interested in making the change. 

’ But it may be argued, will not the 
owner of the shoe store have to get rid 
of some of his employes? That would 
appear to be what should happen. But 
the Manpower Commission says that 
the employer mustn’t do this—that 
“No employer should prior to March 31 
release workers for the purpose of at- 
taining the 48-hour week,” and after 
March 31 the employer must not re- 
lease his employes unless he can prove 
to the satisfaction of the Manpower 
Commission that he needs to reduce the 
size of his staff. That is, as The New 
York Times said editorially: “An em- 
ployer in a nonessential industry must 
go through red tape, not to prove that 
he needs workers in that nonessential 
industry but to prove that he does 
not.” 

This order, in other fa: scarcely 
could have been better devised to pre- 
vent the shifting of workers from ci- 
vilian industries to war industries. This 
does not mean that there will be abso- 
lutely no shifting to war work as a re- 
sult of this order. Of course there will 
be. But the amount of such shifting 
will not begin to be enough to meet the 
manpower need. 


8—Bureaucratic Control: 


For government to order all business 
to work not less than a specified num- 
ber of hours, means, if the order is en- 
forced, that every business must be 
“policed.” This will be especially true 
in the present case because, since the 
payment of overtime will increase pro- 
duction costs, many companies will be 
faced with bankruptcy unless price ceil- 
ings are raised. This order, therefore, is 
certain to result in a further large in- 
crease in bureaucracy, in a further in- 
crease in that type of needless bureau- 
cratic officiousness which uses up man- 
power, but adds not so much as a single 
shell to the quantity of war production. 


What, then, is the justification for 
this order? There is none. We are faced 
with a serious manpower problem in 
this country. But this order makes no 
progress toward its solution. 
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(Continued from Page 63) 
ods” had enabled it to add 27,160 new cus- 
tomers during 1942. Because of increased 
volume, cost of closing a transaction for 
a customer has dropped from $15.05 in 
1940 to $9.39 in 1942. 


Week in Business 


A. & P. Quasn: A Federal grand-jury 
indictment charging the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. with conspiring to create 
a food monopoly (Newsweek, Dec. 7, 
1942) was quashed by Federal Judge W. H. 
Atwell in Dallas as improperly drawn. He 
also ruled that the government’s descrip- 
tion of the company in the indictment was 
prejudicial to the defendant. Brought by 
the Antitrust Division of the Department 
of Justice under Thurman Arnold (see 
page $2), the charges had been denied by 
the company. The government may now 
seek a new indictment under the law, but 
an appeal of Judge Atwell’s decision on the 
present suit is thought more likely. 


PersoNNEL: Frank R. Schwengel, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the company since 
1984, was elected president of Joseph E. 
Seagram & Sons, Inc. . . . Fred C. Moffatt 
was reelected chairman of the board of the 
New York Curb Exchange . . . John B. 
Walker, assistant to the president of United 
Air Lines, was named a director of Air- 
craft Accessories Corp. 


TetecraPH Mercer: Government ef- 
forts to make one big telegraph company 
out of money-losing Postal and money- 
making Western Union appeared closer 
when the House of Representatives 
amended and passed a Senate bill approv- 
ing the step. The measure went back to 
the Senate for action on House amend- 
ments, and quick acceptance was forecast. 


DeatH SENTENCE CHALLENGE: If the 
United States Supreme Court agrees to 
review the lawsuit that the billion-dollar 
North American Co. lost Jan. 12 in the 
Federal Circuit Court at New York 
(which upheld constitutionality of the 
“death sentence” clause of the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act), it will be 
the first challenge of the law’s validity to 
get to the high tribunal. In a surprise 
move, the North American Co. appealed to 
the Supreme Court for a showdown. If the 
court decides to hear the case (and it is a 
good bet it will), its ruling will determine 
whether the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission can enforce its orders for holding 
Companies to dissolve. 


Concentration: The Office of Price 
i istration announced that “in the 
immediate future” a price ceiling would 
be established on milk so that no producer 
would receive more than the highest price 

received in January. At the same time, 
the Food Distribution Administration re- 
vealed plans for closing half of the 155 
receiving stations in the Boston milk shed 

Save manpower and transportation and 
effect other distribution savings. This was 


e first move toward concentrating farm- 
marketing facilities. . 
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To produce a few hundred or 
many thousand copies of a 
form letter, just have your 
secretary type it directly on 
a Davidson offset plate, add 
signature with pen and ink, 
and in five minutes it's ready 
to run. And you'll get clean, 
sharp impressions from first 
to last. 

With equal speed and effi- 
ciency it will reproduce from 
photographic offset plates, 
type, electrotypes, or rubber 
plates. Coior work, too, with 
accurate register and fine 
halftone results. 


Yes—this one machine will 
do all these things—and do 
them better and more eco- 
nomically. And only a David- 
son can give you all this in 
one machine. 
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Irs COMING...and soon, we hope...the day of 
Victory. It will be a day, too, when we Americans 
can put aside the building of tanks and guns and 
bullets to jomp into the next big job ahead... 
the job of building for a peacetime world. And 
it’s none too early to start planning... now. 





In this new chapter of American history the 
Davidson is going to play an important part. 
Hundreds of industries, institutions, and Govern- 
ment departments have already experienced its 
exceptional efficiency in the production of office 
forms, form letters, advertising folders, station- 
ery, envelopes, and many other items. They’re 
getting a new high in quality at a new low in cost. 


Be ready for the day of Victory. Find out...now 
-.. about the Davidson, And, remember, though 
priorities govern all sales, it may not be as diffi- 
cult as you think to own a Davidson , .. now. 


the Our new booklet gives you the 
complete story—anticipates your 
acts / questions and answers them fully, 
Write for your copy .. . today. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


1022-60 WEST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 
Agents in principal cities of U. S., Canada, Mexico 
























How to Get... 


MORE SALES PER GALLON! 


Manpower shortages .. . the need for con- 
serving gasoline, tires and motor cars, all 
add up to critical problems for today’s 
sales management. Alert sales executives 
are meeting these wartime problems by 
doing part of their selling by mail instead 
of by motor... by using sales-getting 
direct mail to supplement salesmen’s calls | 
on prospects. Seliing letters will increase 
the effectiveness of your sales force, will 
give you “more sales per gallon”— par- 
ticularly when those letters are written 
on stationery that commands more than 
ordinary attention. 


Ask Your Printer 


If you seek methods for injecting more 
“sell” into your business stationery, just 
do this: ask your printer to show you the 
Nekoosa Bond Plan Book. This book con- 
tains practical plans for stepping up the 
effectiveness of sales literature... for im- 
proving every printed form used in busi- 
ness. See for yourself why it pays to plan | 
your business stationery with your printer! | 





Vital to the success of your printer’s | 
plan is the paper itself. That’s why he can 
confidently recommend Nekoosa Bond — 
the paper that’s pre-tested. Nekoosa Bond | 
is smooth, opaque and strong. You can | 
depend on it for clear-cut printing and | 
typing impressions... blur-free signatures | 
...Clean erasures... features that help | 
letters to se//. Get all the facts about | 
Nekoosa Bond...tell your printer to 
bring in that Nekoosa Bond Plan Book 
today! | 





Nekoosa-Edwards Papers Go to War 
Producing huge quantities of specialty 


Government asks for —is a duty we’re | | 


done without skimping on the quality of 
Nekoosa Business Papers. 











IT PAYS TO PLAN WITH 


YOUR PRINTER 


Vy, MOLE A 





One of the Pre-Tested Business Papers manufac- 
tured by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin. Companion papers are 
JOHN EDWARDS BOND, NEKOOSA 
MIMEO BOND, NEKOOSA DUPLICA- 
TOR BOND and NEKOOSA LEDGER. 
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Archbishop of Canterbury Outdoes Beveridge 
in Crusade for a Little Man’s World Order 


In less than one year Dr. William Temple, as 98th Archbishop of Canterbury, has 
performed a feat of prestidigitation unequaled in the British public view. He has trans- 
formed an office of elevated austerity into a vital agency for one.man’s crusade on the 
side of the Little Man against two ogres, Money and Profit. 

Last fortnight the archbishop, speaking out before the Trade Unionist Bank Officers’ 
Guild, found another means of putting his strong economic views before England and 
the world. Scooping more orthodox financial reporters, he spoke out against a “mone- 
tary reform society” in America which, he said, had a plan for an international bank 
with credit control. He said it “contemplates absolute fluidity of labor so that people 
may be transferred not only from one part of their country to another but from one 
country to another. That means you are treating .kuman beings as instruments of pro- 
duction.” 

Whether puzzling or not, Dr. Temple’s utterances can by no means be disregarded. 











papers for America’s war job—all the | 


proud to do. Proud we are, too, that it’s | | 





Therefore Newsweek’s London bureau has cabled the following analytical summary 


of his more salient expressions: 


Although economists believe the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is headed up a blind 
alley, he maintains that economic theory 
is indirectly related to morals. He also 
feels this way. Since it is universally rec- 
ognized that the church has a right to lay 
down principles of conduct among indi- 
viduals, why shouldn’t it lay down prin- 
ciples governing corporate groups? 

Modern industry, Canterbury thinks, 
involves a breakdown of fellowship be- 
tween workers and employers, with the 
result that the worker is no longer a. free 
personality. He believes workers should 
enjoy a bigger say in industrial manage- 
ment, and that management should be 
exercised for the good of the community. 





Dr. Temple holds that control of capital 
should not mean control of business. Es- 
sentially, he is anti-profit where profit is 
to the detriment of the greatest good for 
the greatest number. 

The archbishop’s attitude toward money 
is based on the Christian concept of usury. 
For instance, he feels that interest on 
loans should become extinct as soon as 
interest paid equals the sum of the orig- 
inal principal. 

All this adds up to Canterbury’s convic- 
tion that money should not have power. 
But at times, his specific proposals for 
achieving that end have been considerably 
more revolutionary. 

Last fall, for example, he proposed that 


International 


Canterbury “intruded” for the Little Man and for church unity 
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reports to its passengers and shippers 
On its first year of war operation 








& & & eAbout this time every 
year, itis customary for Santa Fe to 
report on the condition of this rail- 
road to its owners, the stockholders 
of this company. 

This year, Santa Fe feels the need 
of making an additional report— 
not only to the stockholders, but also 
to the people who have helped us 
accomplish the biggest job we have 
ever had. 

These are the people who ride 
on a railroad, ship on a railroad, 
and work on-a railroad. 

Santa Fe salutes them and thanks 
them. 

Without their cheerful coopera- 
tion, this difficult year would cer- 
tainly have been harder to pull 
through, if not completely impossible. 

This report is built around old- 
fashioned American sportsmanship. 











* During 1942, Santa Fe moved 79 per cent 
more passenger miles ... and 122 per cent 
more freight ton-miles . . . than in 1918, 
during World War I. 

And all this was done with 26 per cent 
Sewer locomotives than we had in 1918. 

These figures indicate the greatest vol- 
ume of business we have ever handled. 

They also indicate why you may have 
experienced some difficulties and incon- 
veniences in traveling or shipping by 
train during the past year. 


Crewded Trains 


If you had difficulty obtaining reservations, 
or had to stand for a portion of your trip— 
we were just as concerned as you were over 
any inconvenience it may bave caused you. 
And we mean it! 


Our passenger traffic volume was up 
102 per cent last year as compared with 
1941. Gasoline rationing, in our terri- 
tory, will increase that volume even more 
this year. 

The Santa Fe must handle this addi- 
tional load with its present passenger 
cars, as no new cars will be built during 


the war. 
Late Trains 


We hate late trains, too! ... and we are 
sorry if they have caused you to miss a 
connection or an important meeting. 

In these days of unprecedented pas- 
senger volume it is not always possible 
to maintain schedules with on-time regu- 
larity . .. and since military trains have 
the right-of-way over everything else, 
they often cause our regular passenger 
trains to be delayed. 

At many stations along the line, mail 
and express are heavier than in normal 
times—and take longer to load. This is 
another reason why trains are delayed. 


Dining Car Service 


We regret if you had to stand in line for a 
seat in the diner—and we honestly wish 
we could correct this situation. 

Five and more settings per meal are 
frequently required in our dining cars in 
these days of limited equipment and 
crowded trains, whereas two settings 
used to be enough. 


Car Shortage 


Mobilizing cars necessary for troop move- 
ments has caused a shortage of cars at 
some points on the line. —~ 

Special troop trains are becoming al- 
most routine on the Santa Fe. In just one 
case, we moved an entire division from 
one camp—and it took 55 complete 
trains to handle the men and equipment. 

We must also keep our passenger cars 
in constant service to handle the in- 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving the Southwest for 70 Years 


creased traffic all over the line. For this 
reason, we cannot always concentrate 
extra Cars at any one point. 


Freight Cars 


Due to the submarine menace and the di- 
version of freighters to other services, 
almost all of the intercoastal freight ton- 
nage formerly handled by ships through 
the Panama Canal was hauled by the rail- 
roads in 1942. 

Export freight moving to Pacific ports 
from eastern United States over the Santa 
Fe in 1942 increased 374% over 1941! 

All this brought about an unusually 
heavy demand for Santa Fe freight cars 

. increased considerably the average 
length of haul... and occasionally caused 
delays in delivering empty cars at some 
loading points. It also indicates Santa Fe 
has many busy months ahead. 


Keep °Em Rollin’! 

Please remember there’s only one thing 
we want to do more than keep trains on 
time and supply cars as promised—and 
that’s keep troops and war freight on 
their wartime schedule. And we know 
that’s the way you want it! 

We. Rik 


The record traffic we handled last year was 
made possible not only by the wholehearted 








. cooperation of our patrons and employes, but 


also by the harmonious attitude of the Army and 
Navy, the wise direction of the ODT, and the help 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission's 
Bureau of Service. 
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“banks should be limited in their lending 
powers to the amount deposited by their 
clients.” In his most recent speech, on 
Feb. 4, he said finance exists to facilitate 
production which is in the interest of con- 
sumption. But he questioned the right of 
financiers to take over bankrupt busi- 
nesses. 

The archbishop is more Beveridge than 
Sir William Beveridge, for he believes that 
minimum standards should extend to all 
phases of life. For example, he’s for high- 
er age limits in education. As for postwar 
society, the “primary concern must not 
be greater comforts or amenities, but re- 
sponsible citizenship . . . We must plan 
society.” 

With such planning, the archbishop 
says, necessarily go certain losses of lib- 
erty, but he preaches for a “new sense of 
responsibility of power and wealth,” if so- 
cial and economic evils are to be cured. 
“Exploitation of one man by another isn’t 
Christian . . . We must reexamine our 
conception of property on the grounds 
that property rights are necessary not to 
secure the big man but to protect the 
little man.” 

On the postwar punishment of Ger- 
many, he believes first that individuals 
should be punished for proved atrocities; 
secondly, for Germany as a whole, there 
should be a short-term condemnation and 
a long-term reeducation in Christian fel- 
lowship. 

The archbishop has caught the public 
attention. He’s popular with trade union- 
ists and with the man in the street. He 
goes everywhere (frequently carrying his 
own suitcase) and he addresses all types of 
meetings—sharply contrasting with his 
predecessor, Dr. Cosmo Gordon Lang, who 
kept himself very aloof. Recently, when a 
speaker at a Russian ‘aid meeting men- 
tioned the name of the archbishop, the 
crowd gave a spontaneous cheer, In the 
financial district, they believe the con- 
trover; he’s stirring up in economics is 
doing neither the church nor him any 
good; but the financiers don’t mind, feel- 
ing he is doing an over-all good by turn- 
ing the interests of organized labor to the 
church. 

Incidentally, Dr. Temple is the first pri- 
mate to show a public interest in other 
than church affairs and the first to cut the 
ice with labor. Don’t underestimate his 
importance. 


q In the sphere of the church, Canterbury 
was thoroughly rebuked last week by con- 
servative Bishop William T. Manning, 
head of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese 
of New York, for “an act of ecclesiastical 
intrusion.” What Bishop Manning re- 
sented was a letter which Dr. Temple 
wrote last October to liberal Bishop Ed- 
ward L. Parsons, retired, chairman of the 
Commission of Approaches to Unity of 
the Episcopal Church. In this, Canter- 
bury favored the five-year-old project for 
organic union of the Episcopal and North- 
ern Presbyterian churches in America. 
Defending Canterbury, Bishop Parsons 
said Bishop Manning “wants unity... 
only. his way.” 


EDUCATION 


Gentleman’s Turn 


“It is the gentlemen’s turn,” said Aure- 
lia Henry Reinhardt, and with that she 
bowed graciously out of her 27-year presi- 
dency of Mills College, Oakland, Calif., 
the oldest girls’ college west of the Missis- 
sippi. To the students it was as though 
the chapel or some other substantia] part 
of the campus had walked off. 

But Dr. Reinhardt, listed as one of the 
ten outstanding women of the United 
States (also, along with the Grand Can- 
yon, as the two main attractions in the 
West), had her own reasons: She was 66, 
and after freeing Mills College from the 
qualities of its Young Ladies Seminary 
origin in 1852 (it was established for the 
daughters of clipper-ship captains and min- 
ers who had “struck it rich”), she was 
simply yielding her place to a “younger, 
fresher spirit.” 

Her successor is Dr. Lynn Townsend 
White, Jr., Stanford University history 
professor, well known for his research in 





medieval history and for his swift advance 
in the field of education. At 33 he was a 
full professor and now at 35, the first male 
president of Mills since 1890. 

Blue-eyed and handsome, Dr. White is 
said to have promoted student-faculty re- 
lationships at Stanford by marrying a 1940 
co-ed. However, his lectures have their 
own appeal. He is a terse and compelling 
speaker who once described Gothic archi- 
tecture as “stone on its way to heaven.” 
With vigorous faith in the liberal arts, 
Dr. White takes over Mills College at a 
time when it must face the West Coast 
blackout and food shoi.age in addition 
to the other wartime difficulties besetting 
the nation’s colleges. 

As for President Reinhardt’s plans for 
her retirement, she laughed and remarked: 
“You can say that I shall live somewhere 
in the Bay Area, high on a hilltop, where 
I can see the Golden Gate.” 


Military Muddle 

The Army and Navy had vast plans in 
store for the nation’s colleges last week. 
First a release, then a press conference, 
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Cumberland Times 


School Ties Tear: In Pittsburgh’s suburban Rankin High School, 
Science Teacher Russell Markovina (above) was the only instructor out of 
about 50 who didn’t strike for higher pay last week . .. While in Cumberland, 
Md., one out of every three Allegany High School kids (below) walked out 
to protest dismissal of their football coach. 
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Call it Lightning 


=SAW THE PILOTS 


Nosopy had time to name this Lockheed 
fighter plane when it was born. They just 
called it by a number, P-38. 

Then the pilots sent it climbing over 
eight miles straight toward the stratosphere, 
up where even the highest-flying bombers 
couldn’t go. They brought it screaming down 
out of the clouds like forked vengeance. They 
jammed down the throttle and, it flew faster 
than any fighter ever flew before. They pressed 
the trigger-button and saw how concentrated 
fire-power from its cannons and machine 
guns could rip apart anything on wings—and 
there was only one name for it: Lightning. 

So that’s its name, a name it earned 
from British and American pilots alike, a 
name to watch: Lockheed Lightning. Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corporation ... Vega Aircraft 
Corporation... Burbank, California. 
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Lockheed 


FOR LEADERSHIP 


Member Aircraft War Production Council, Inc. 























NO WAR, EVER BEFORE, SAW SHIPS BUILT IN 6 DAYS 


...nor the modern 
| Lreformed wire rope 


THAT LIFTS AND SWINGS THEIR PARTS INTO PLACE 





H New to this war—the ship-building speed records being 
shattered from day to day. 

New to this war, too—the Preformed Wire Rope 
which is playing such a giant role in the ship-building 
program; new to tis war—though tested and proved 
through years of peacetime production, as if in prepa- 
ration for the tough wartime tasks ahead. 

Tested and proved stronger, longer lasting, more 
| flexible, more easily handled—cutting shutdowns, 
cutting accidents, cutting costs—Preformed Wire Rope 
! is doing a front-line job on hundreds of assignments 
in ship-building, as well as maintaining its home-front 
i job in industry. 


Ask your own wire rope manufacturer or supplier 
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then a second release told some details of 
the Specialized Training Program (News- 
WEEK, Dec. 28, 1942). At the end, how- 
ever, it was a rare college president who 
could be sure what lay ahead for his school 
—or even whether it would fall or survive 
in the wartime upheaval of collegiate edu- 
cation. What educators did learn was that 
intercollegiate sports faced tough sled- 
ding, if not a complete freeze-out for the 
duration. 

The first release, issued by the Office of 
War Information and the War Manpower 
Commission, disclosed that 281 colleges 
had been chosen as participants in the 
War and Navy Department programs. 
The announcement added that no contract 
had yet been signed with any of the col- 
leges. As a matter of fact, for most col- 
leges the newspaper stories on the release 
itself were the first definite word that they 
would be included in the specialized train- 
ing. The second release, issued Sunday 
added 51 schools to the list. 

The press conference was staged by 
Col. Herman Beukema, former professor 
of history at West Point, now head of the 
Army Specialized Training Division. He 
said the Army courses would begin March 
1 and be in full swing by April 1. He 
revealed that ‘none of the soldiers chosen 
for training would take part in varsity 
athletics; their military studies would 
keep them far too busy. Since the 
only non-soldiers left on campus will be 
4-F’s and those under the draft age of 
18, this presaged sad days for collegiate 
sports. 

On the academic side of the program, 
Colonel Beukema was equally definite. He 
said 150,000 soldiers would be sent to 
college in 1943. Much as officer candidates 
are chosen, they will be screened out by 
special boards at large Army cantonments, 
or by traveling boards for smaller posts. 

After their regular thirteen weeks of basic 
military training, the men will be sent to 
smaller liberal-arts colleges for “freshman” 
schooling, chiefly in mathematics and phys- 
ies, plus English and geography. Follow- 


as 













ing twelve weeks of this, they will again be 
screened, This will determine their ability 
to go on and specialize in one of the four 
main divisions of study: engineering, medi- 
cine, psychology (for classification work) , 
and foreign area studies, for training as 
liaison officers between unit commanders 
and local populations. 

On campus, the student will live under 
military discipline but will spend 60 hours a 
week studying under civilian faculties. He'll 
get up and turn in early, and spend most 
of his spare time with his books. Outside 
his five hours a week for military instruc- 
tion, dean and faculty will have full aca- 
demic charge of him. When he finishes any 
of his terms he will go back to the 
troops, to Officer Candidate School, into 
advance college training, or—if he’s excep- 


_tional—into laboratory or production line 


work. 

The Navy meanwhile said practically 
nothing about its part of the program— 
except that the men will study 58-60 hours 
a week in sixteen-week semesters, and that 
courses will range from two semesters to 
two and a half years. 

Thus, just a fortnight before the be- 
ginning of actual training, the Army- 
Navy specialized programs remained un- 
der a camouflage of uncertainty, not so 
much in its general terms: as in their ap- 
plications to specific colleges: How many 
trainees could they expect and under what 
terms? Would these be enough to keep the 
colleges alive? 

Behind this confusion lay a good deal 
of dissension among the Army, Navy, 
WMC, and the educators chosen to ad- 
vise them. For example, the Army wanted 
to do considerable condensing. It planned 
to cut pre-medical schooling from three 
or four years to only five quarters. Medical 
educators insisted six quarters was the 
absolute minimum. The pedagogues also 
bucked the services’ demand for detailed 
outlines in humanities courses. The educa- 
tors felt that such subjects couldn’t be 
tailored to fit military needs. History was 
history and couldn’t be made G. I. 


From her all-pink bedroom workshop, Emily Post decreed: How to thumb a ride to a war plant 
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FOURTH ESTATE 
Thumbing 4 la Emily Post 


The right thumb was more important 
than the right fork last week. So the ar- 
biter of American manners, Emily Post, 
dropping the right-fork advice, was telling 
women war workers how to thumb a ride 
to a war plant, work in a factory, and 
mourn a battle-front casualty. Moreover, 
her daily column, distributed by Bell Syn- 
dicate to 98 newspapers with 5,500,000 
readers, was enjoying the highest popular- 
ity in its twelve-year history. 

In fact, Mrs. Post’s recent columns of 
wartime advice have been so popular that 
she has brought out a wartime supplement 
to her permanent fixture, “Etiquette,” the 
book Funk & Wagnalls first published in 
1922 and which now sells a thousand copies 
a week. It has its biggest sale in Army 
camps, where soldiers want to know how 
to act on blind dates. Besides this, the 
National Broadcasting Co. has asked Mrs. 
Post to return to the air after a year’s 
absence, while the Office of War Informa- 
tion and officials of the Army and Navy 
are swamping her office with suggestions 
for more articles on war etiquette. 

Mrs. Post’s most-talked-about recent 
column concerned hitchhike etiquette. She 
admonished the girls to show their identi- 
fication tags, not to “thumb it.” They 
must remember: “These rides are not so- 
cial gatherings and conversation is not 
necessary.” They may talk about weather 
and the scenery, says the manners expert 
—and this “is not meant to be funny.” 

The Waves and the Waacs are also 
among Mrs. Post’s new cares. When an 
officer recently suggested that rookies ad- 
dress superiors as “Sir,” the etiquette 
authority blew up. “There’s nothing that 
denotes masculinity so much as sir,” cried 
the blue-eyed Emily, who is holding out for 
“ma’am.” She scoffs at women officers who 
think the word isn’t stylish. 

Born 69 years ago in -Baltimore, Md., 
Mrs. Post has the impeccable social back- 
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A Financing Plan for War-Time Industries 


Back of the fighters are the factories. 


Behind the front lines, there’s the 
battle of the assembly lines, a battle 
that must be won before our combat 
forces can do their job. 


Money is the ammunition needed 
here. 


To maintain the larger inventories, 
hold to higher production sched- 
ules, meet the higher payrolls and 
pay the higher taxes, more working 
capital is, in most cases, an absolute 
necessity. 


If financing is one of your problems, 
Commercial Credit service is the 
solution to it. 


We are prepared to advance mil- 


lions to concerns either engaged in, 
or seeking contracts for military or 
essential civilian production. 


If your present financing connec- 
tions are not in a position to supply 
your needs adequately, or if the 
conditions of granting increased 
credits are too restrictive, it will 
pay you to get in touch with us. 


We are not slowed down by red- 
tape. We do not interfere in any way 
with your management. We will 
build a financing plan to meet your 
particular needs at a reasonable 
cost. 


If interested, wire or write for an 
interview at your convenience. 
Address Dept. 2101. 


Commercial Credit Company 


Baltimore 


Subsidiaries: NewYork Chicago San Gentes Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 
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ground proper for an authority on eti- 
quette. Her father, Bruce Price, was the 
architect for Tuxedo Park, society adjunct 
to New York. Mrs. Post’s early marriage 
to Edwin Post, New York banker, was un- 
successful, and after a divorce, she tried 
to earn a living for herself and her two 
sons. “No woman worked for money, unless 
she could paint or write novels, so I wrote 
novels.” After a moderately successful 
career at society novel writing, Mrs. Post 
wrote “Etiquette,” which brought fame 
and fortune when she was almost 50. 
Mrs. Post lives in a cooperative apart- 
ment building in New York, which she and 
seventeen of her friends built. A strict 


_ disciplinarian with others, she follows a 


rigid schedule herself, writing her column 
in bed from 6 to 11 a.m. After lunch, she 
records ideas by telling them to “Suzy,” 
her red-painted dictaphone. She usually re- 
tires about 9. 

As to her spurt in popularity, Mrs. Post 
is delighted: “I simply must do more col- 
umns on war themes; they’re so well re- 
ceived.” Right now, she’s busy planning a 
piece on what to do when sharing a taxi. 


Flying Typewriters 
Correspondents in this war have taken 
an African village for the British, dived 
into foxholes of their own digging in 
Guadalcanal, rolled with warships, shud- 
dered under gunfire, and bailed out of 
bombers over New Guinea. But until now, 
only two American reporters had gone on 


a bombing mission over Berlin, and none ‘ 


had ever been on a high-altitude attack— 
the specialty of United States Flying 
Fortress crews. Last week, with an eye to 
future blasting of Germany, eight Ameri- 
can newsmen qualified for such flights. 

They were Walter Cronkite (United 
Press) , Gladwin Hill (Associated Press) , 
Robert Post (New York Times) , William 
Wade (International News _ Service), 
Homer Bigart (New York Herald Trib- 
une), Paul Manning (CBS), Sgt. Denton 
Scott (Yank), Pvt. Andrew S. Rooney 
(Stars and Stripes) . 

Attached to the Army’s Eighth Air 
Force in England, the men went out to a 
Fortress for their entrance test—a flight 
at 25,000 feet to disclose “bugs” in their 
systems which might forbid the intensive 
training course. 

Youthful fliers eyed their flabby charges 
in mock amazement. “Are you actually 
going with us?” a pilot asked. 

For a week thereafter, rude bugles 
blasted them daily from none too com- 
fortable bunks, and their sacred 11 o’clock 
breakfast gave way to pre-dawn fare. 
Then they were hurried from mess hall to 


‘classroom to airport and back to barracks. 


By that time, near midnight, they wel- 
comed even bunkhouse mattresses. They 
learned: 


{ How to detect stringency in oxygen at 
high altitudes by: skin itch, chest pains, 
labored breathing, spots before the eyes, 
ashen gray skin. Two minutes without an 
oxygen mask at 25,000 feet means death. 


{ How to clamber about in a bomber 4 
miles up, in gear that makes fliers look 
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Previewing a new U.S. fighter "at 40,000 feet" 


OU ARE IN ANOTHER WORLD in that 

blue-black sky 40,000 feet above sea 
level. It’s bitter cold up there, some- 
times as much as 102° below zero. 


And the air is so thin, human beings 
exposed to it are like fish out of water 
... they lose consciousness in one min- 
ute, die in five, if oxygen isn’t supplied 
artificially. 

Aircraft engines, instruments and con- 
trols are much like the human body in 
this respect. They, too, don’t act the 
same at extreme high altitudes as they 
do near sea level, and so operation that 
is satisfactory at low levels often turns 
out a failure in the stratosphere. This 
is why Stratolab tests of the engine and 
other parts of a new-design U.S. fighter 
are vitally important. 

In the AiResearch Stratolab pictured 
above, the new plane’s performance is 


checked at sea level under stratospheric 
pressures and temperatures. The entire 
fuselage of the fighter plane, engine and 
all, is put into this mighty test room. 


Thus our forces are given an on-the- 
ground “preview” of how the airplane 
will act at altitudes of 15,000, 25,000 
and even 40,000 feet. And only the U.S. 
Army, no other manufacturer of air- 
craft or parts, has a vacuum chamber 


MANUFACTURING 


LOS ANGELES 


N 


that approaches the AiResearch Strato- 
lab in size and testing: capacity. 

Our Stratolab is now enlisted for the 
duration in the services of the U.S. 
Army and Navy ... once peace comes 
again there will be quite different air- 
conditioned and air-cooled devices be- 
ing tested here, miraculous new devices 
that will help to make your everyday 
life easier and more pleasant. 


COMPANY 


CALIFORNIA 


Where Controlled Air Does The Job” * Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems * Engine Coolant Systems 
Engine Oil Cooling Systems °* Engine Air Intercoolers : Supercharger Aftercooling Systems 
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E has just turned eighteen. Shaves 
twice a week and maybe a hair 
or two is sprouting on his chest. 


He shies away now when his dad tries 
to be affectionate and we noticed 
some lipstick on one of his handker- 
chiefs after a country club junior 
dance not so long ago. But it seems 
only yesterday, perhaps it was the day 
before, that he was a chubby legged 
kid swinging from the arch of the 
doorway, leading to the dining room, 
in a gadget that was something like a 
breeches buoy and he was sucking at 


. the end of a turkey bone. 


He went back to school this Fall, a 
tall, athletic lad, budding into man- 
hood, but there was something else 
on his mind beside the football and 
hockey teams or the little blonde girl 
with whom he had “palled”’ around 
during the Summer. It seems as 
though he was listening for a certain 
call—the Clarion call that poets sing 
about—and, perhaps we just imagined 
it, but we thought we saw an upward 
jutting of his chin, a certain light in 
his eyes, and a sort of a rearing-to-go 
expression in his face. 


It chilled us a bit in the region of our 
heart, when we thought of his dis- 
carding the sports coat for the ““O. D.” 
of the Army or the blue of the Navy. 
There was a bit of a catch in our 
throat as we thought of his putting 





aside his football helmet for one of 
steel; of his hanging up his hockey 
stick and reaching for a gun. After all 
we still regard him as just a little boy. 


Now the eighteen and nineteen year 
old lads are being called to the 
service. When that day comes to us 
there will be prayers, but no tears. 
We shall not mourn nor shall we 
be fearful. Rather there will come 
welling up from our hearts that warm 
feeling of pride that millions of other 
parents will sense when their beloved 
lads march away. 


Our lad is no different than the others. 
We are no different than other loving 
parents, nor is our sacrifice any 
greater. 


They are going to make great sol- 
diers, sailors, marines and fliers out of 
these youngsters. And they will be- 
come a mighty force when they take 
their places beside their brothers in 
arms. They too know what they fight 
for. They too know the rich heritage 
they have enjoyed and want to con- 
tinue to enjoy. They too know full 
well of the sacrifices that must be 
made before the evil powers that 
threaten the world can be overcome. 


And let us not forget that they are 
counting on us. They know that we 
shall not fail them. 


God be with them and their brothers. 
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like men from Mars. Each man is equipped 
with a “walk around bottle” which sup- 
plies oxygen while he moves through the 
plane. 


{ How to equalize terrific inner-ear pres- 
sure in descent from high altitudes by: 
chewing gum, swallowing, yawning, or 
holding the nose and blowing gently. “All 
right, I suppose,” wrote Cronkite, “but 
slightly difficult with an oxygen mask 
clamped over the nose and mouth... 
Remembering that ‘two minutes at 25,000 
feet’ business, I was too squeamish to 

remove my mask.” 


{ How to slip off the gloves to adjust an 
oxygen mask or twist a dial without freez- 
ing the hands in the 45-below-zero gale 
that whistles through the open gun 
hatches. Once frostbitten, a flier never is 
permitted to fly high again. 


{ How to “ditch ship” (abandon it) by 
parachute and dinghy. “If you’re down 
in the water, you'll have some time to get 
out of the plane,” an instructor told Cron- 
kite. “Some time” turned out to be as 
much as a minute—rarely two minutes. 


{ How to identify an enemy plane. The 
instructor warned: “If you can see the 
tail wheel, you’ve identified him too late. 
He'll either be going down or you will— 
and I’m afraid it will be you.” 


First dubbed “The Legion of the 
Doomed,” the class was graduated with 
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Cleveland Press 


‘ Shoes News: Editors on The New 


York Daily News and The Cleveland 
Press had identical inspirations last 
week on ration art, with the New 
York tabloid winning honors for big- 
ger and better holes. 
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You have seen this picture many 
times. The household busying it- 
self at the small pleasures and 
tasks of the evening. 


This picture personifies the 
American Home and it is espe- 
cially descriptive of Philadelphia. 
For Philadelphia is, more than 


most large cities, a city of homes.. 


And it has a newspaper that is 
more than ordinarily a newspaper 


of the home. We would like to 


_ talk a little of that newspaper. 


The Evening Bulletin is a news- 
paper that cannot be, and is not, 
read in a few brief moments. Its 
headlines and lead paragraphs can 
be skimmed for a quick resume, of 
course. But The Bulletin is a 
meaty newspaper for those who 
enjoy going through it, page by 
page, in the evening. 
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Silhouette cut for The Bulletin by Ugo Mochi? 


of Sea 


The Bulletin has been the lead- 


‘ing daily newspaper of Philadel- 


phia homes for 38 consecutive 
years. A few figures tell its popu- 
larity story so well. It has over 
600,000 circulation, the largest 
of any evening newspaper in 
America. This is a concentration 
of coverage that reaches 4 out of 


5 Philadelphia homes. 
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@ War products for our fighting forces 


demand the utmost in skilled work- © 


manship and fine materials. But 
equally important as their production 
is the getting of these war products 
to their destinations, unbroken and 
unmarred, in fighting condition. Defec- 
tive packing can undo the best of 
factory work. Defective packing is a 
saboteur of war products, one you can 
easily foil if you pack with KIMPAK# 

With KIMPAK-protection, war 
products are cushioned from jolts, jars 
and rough handling in transit . . . for 
KIMPAK combines 


is 100% grit-free, highly polished sur- 
faces are shielded against scratches, 
press markings and ‘“burning’”’... . 
If your war product must be pro- 
tected against moisture, there’s a spe- 
cial moisture-resistant KIMPAK to 
do the job. And if leakage from glass 
containers is your problem, there’s a 
type of KIMPAK that can absorb 16 
times its own weight in liquids ! 
Manufacturers of metal, plastic, 
wood and glass war products are find- 
ing KIMPAK the right answer to their 
packing protection problems. Whether 





softness with resil- 
iency. Breakage, chip- 
ping and chafing are 
well-guarded against. 
And because KIMPAK © 





PACK WITH 


pak 


CREPED WADDING 


your war product is as 
large as a bomber’s 
wing or as small as a 
wrist pin, KIMPAK 
can serve you, too! 
Write for details today. 
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; Saboteur 








*KIMPAK (trade-mark) means Kimberly-Clark Wadding. 
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the accolade “The Writing 69th,” entitled 
to wear the Air Forces’ winged shoulder 
insignia. More important, they had won 
priority to accompany United States 
bombardiers on future high-altitude raids 
on the enemy. No longer were they “type- 
writer strategists”; they were “flying type- 
writers.” 
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Hidden Homesickness 


Because the Navy accepts 17-year-old 
recruits, it has more trouble with home- 
sickness among its men than the other 
services. Usually the youngsters realize 
that being away from home is the cause 
of their unhappiness, and the mild melan- 
cholia is quickly cured by entering into 
new activities, making new friends, and 
getting plenty of mail from home. 

In the current issue of War Medicine, 
Lt. Comdrs. C. L. Wittson and H. I. Har- 
ris and, Lt. W. A. Hunt report on another 
form of homesickness that is not so readily 
cured because it is not so easily recog- 
nized. In fact, the victims of this cryptic 
(hidden) nostalgia never realize that their 
minds are preoccupied with thoughts of 
their former environment. Yet this pre- 
occupation can be so complete that bright 
recruits are mistaken for morons and 
even wrongly diagnosed as mental cases. 

A typical instance -cited was that of a 
17-year-old boy, member of a family of 
seven, who had never been more than a 
few miles away from home before he en- 
listed in the Navy. His officers complained 
that while he was neither depressed nor 
unhappy, he was so dull and slow to 
catch on to his duties that they were 
sure he was feeble-minded. “Are you home- 
sick, son?” the psychologist asked. “Not 
in the least,” was the prompt and obvious- 
ly sincere reply. Then, to the further ques- 
tion: “What’s on your mind?” the boy 
responded: “I was just wondering what 
mother was going to have for dinner 
tonight.” When it was explained to this 
cryptic-nostalgia victim that he would be 
unable to perform his duties as long as he 
kept his mind on what was cooking at 
home, he quickly understood and chuckled 
at his predicament. By the next morning 
he showed interest in his new environ- 
ment for the first time; since then no 
officer has accused him of being moronic. 

Another case was that of a recruit whose 
company commander had charged him 
with being disobedient, awkward in drill, 
and untidy at inspections. “The kid isn’t 
dumb,” said the officer, “but he sure acts 
like it. He likes the Navy, has plenty of 
friends, but just can’t make the grade.” 
As in all other similar cases, the psycholo- 
gist discovered the young sailor was inat- 
tentive because, without knowing it, he 
was trying to live in two places at once. 
Once hidden homesickness has been identi- 
fied the cure is easy; a single interview in 
which a mind specialist explains the con- 
dition to the victim ‘usually restores the 
recruit to efficiency. 
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AEROLS* serve on 


trans-hemisphere air route 


Transport planes of Pan American Air- 
ways’ famed Africa-Orient division 
are equipped with Aerols, including 
dual-tired main legs. Thanks to Aerols, 
those huge cargo carriers take off 
with effortless ease from Florida run- 
ways. Laden with vital war materiel, 
they soar safely above’ sub-infested 
ocean, tropical jungle and desert sands. 
Finally at a remote African base, these 
planes make soft, cushioned landings 
on Aerols. Plane, crew and cargo are 
completely protected. 


Thus Aerols contribute to the suc- 
cessful operation of Pan American Air- 
ways’ strategic supply route. And on 
every other front in today’s global war- 
fare, Aerols aid in the superb “ground 
performance” of American aircraft. 


THE 
CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION « CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Also manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic tools for the 
aircraft and general industry, Cleco sheetholders, 
Cle-Air shock absorbers for trucks and buses, Cleve- 
land rock drills for mining and construction work. 
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EASE that 


stabbing pain of 
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When the icy wind cuts through you, does 
it lay 9 you up with — grinding ‘‘cold- 


weather joints’’ rbine Jr. quickly 
eases those aching joints—brings speedy, 
joyful relief from such winter torture! : 
Normally, little blood vessels feed lubri- 
cating fluid into the joints. Extreme cold 
constricts blood vessels. Slows up the sup- 
ply of fluid. Makes joints ‘‘grind’’ and 
ache. Hinders your movements and work! 
Rub on Absorbine Jr.! Feel the warmth 
spread, as it speeds up the blood flow— 
helps nature quickly counteract the effects 
of cold. Soon your joints 
“slow”? with relief! 
You’ll feel like singing! 
At all druggists. $1.25 a 
bottle. If free sample 
is desired, write to 
W. F. Young, Inc., 
220C Lyman Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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WITH 
DURHAM RAZOR AND STROP 


A Durham hollow-ground blade is twice thicker. 
Takes almost unlimited stroppings. Saves steel 
for war, saves money for you. Gives you grand 
shaves every time. 
Durham Ragor and Strop Kit, $2.50, at drug- 
stores. For Strop only, order direct, $1. 
SERVICE MEN; Order thru Post Exchange. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. S, MYSTIC, CONN. 
Also makers of Enders Speed Shaver 





Phils: Buyer and Cellar 


Anyone who had ever yearned to angel 
a professional baseball team could make 
application last week to the nearest branch 
office of the National League. They had 
one for sale, cheap: the Phillies. The team 
couldn’t guarantee the owner a pennant, 
of course, for the Phutile Phils finished 
last in 1942 and have made the first divi- 
sion only once in 25 years. Still, the price 
was only about $300,000, little more than 
some individual players have cost (the 
Boston Red Sox were reported to have 
paid $250,000 plus a shortstop for Joe 
Cronin in 1934). 

: The league took over the Phils last 
week as the least bad way out of a finan- 
cial dilemma. When the team’s debts 
soared to peaks which would have fright- 
ened Morgenthau, the league refused to 
advance any more money to keep the 
franchise alive, and: instead bought the 
controlling stock from President Gerald 
P. Nugent. Not that the NL wanted to 
own the club: at least not for keeps. 

All through the week the _hot-stove 
league burned with rumors about buyers. 
The wiseacres listed dozens of prospective 
purchasers including ex-Mayor James J. 
Walker of New York City, Alexis Thomp- 
son, owner of the Philadelphia Eagles, 
John B. Kelly, Philadelphia contractor and 
ex-rowing champ, and the _ inevitable 
“group of Western oilmen.” 

If nothing more concrete develops by 
Feb. 18, the league itself is likely to run 
the club, probably with Bill Terry, former 
Giant manager, holding that spot in the 
new Phillies setup. 


Basketball in Service 


Ten days before the basketball season 
opened, no one knew that the Coast Guard 
training station at Manhattan Beach would 
have a team. Commanding officers finally 
gave permission and Ensign Larry Gligor, 
former Mount Union College star who was 
to coach the squad, sent out a call for 
volunteers. 

Eighteen men showed up and set to work 
to build up a smooth unit. What they de- 
veloped is now one of the crack teams of 
the East. Twelve of the players saw college 
service, and the rest did their court work 
in high school; four captained the Wood 
River, Ill., high-school team in successive 
years. 

The Coast Guardsmen lost their first two 
games. Princeton beat them by two points 
in overtime, and Yale nosed out a three- 
point win. But then the gears be 
mesh and the quintet knocked off their 
opponents one by one, including Scranton, 
Moravian, American International, and 
Villanova. The victory over Villanova, 
which had previously trounced Prince- 
ton, snapped that contingent’s undefeated 
streak of 12 wins. The Coast a nig 
made it fifteen straight last week by de- 
feating the Ellis Island Coast Guards 
44-40. 


Basketball at Manhattan Beach is not 
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Dorn scores as Lou Ambers sneaks 


all fun. At no time during the year has 
the whole team been able to practice at the 
same time, for each man has to do his 
Official job first and can think of basket- 
ball only in his free minutes. Evening re- 
laxation periods are precious to men who 
have to be on duty-at 5 a.m., but they give 
these up in order to play ball. Since the 
players are not permitted to be away from 
the station for more than 48 hours, distant 
trips are out. When they do play away 
from home their absence counts as liberty 
leave and -cancels other personal leaves. 

If the game is at home, two of the play- 
ers have to spend the rest of the night 
swabbing the “decks” of the auditorium 
for the next day’s activities. Regulars some- 
times have duty on game nights, and the 
team has to struggle along without them. 
Even so, the outstanding individual star, 
Bob Dorn of Temple, has managed to run 
his season’s scoring to 230 points, an aver- 
age of 14 per game. Liz Astroth and Frido 
Frey have chalked up an average of 9 
apiece, while Ed Spotts and Dick Nochim- 
son are only 2 behind that mark. 

The sailors hope soon to get a look-in 
at the mecca of the hoop world, Madison 
Square Garden. They are angling for a bid 
to transfer their forthcoming game with 
St. John’s University to the Garden 


Dogs on Parade 


Every dog had two days last week as 
the Westminster Kennel Club held its an- 
nual show in Madison Square Garden. 
Social register and pedigree were forgotten 
as 28 dogs now serving with ms Army and 
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FAMOUS LIFE LINES 


SOUTH PACIFIC ISLANDS, links. 
in our life line of communications 
with Australia and New Zealand, are 
scenes of strenuous activity today. 
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THE NAVY'S PT BOATS, mine 
sweepers, landing boats and sev- 
eral other types of craft all have 
many of their power plants’ life 





Here the soldiers of a U. S. anti-cir- 
craft battery jockey their gun into place. 


= DAY of men against machines is 
gone. This is a war of men AND 


vat machines, working together for Vic- 
way tory. Dependable, ace-high fighting 
erty equipment is a “must” on the battle- 
ie fronts of World War II. The men in 
ight the Armed Forces depend for their 























lives and fighting efficiency on 
weapons that can stand the gaff. 


Life lines of Bundy Tubing fill a 
vital war role in feeding oil and gas 
to jeeps, tank destroyers, weapon car- 
riers, PT boats; in carrying refriger- 


Official U. S. Navy Photograph 


: 





ants for chilling food and cooling 
ammunition and powder rooms; in 
transmitting hydraulic pressure for 
tanks and all types of motor vehicles; 
in providing structural or mechanical 
tubing for aircraft, gliders, “walkie- 
talkies,” field radios, artillery. 


We at Bundy will do our part in 
seeing that every tank, every war- 
plane, every piece of fighting equip- 
ment gets the finest, most dependable 
tubing Bundy can produce. Bundy 


~ Tubing Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


BUNDY , TUBING 






" 

rene O. D. This double- 
pt type available in steel, 
tin-coated on the outside, and in Monel, 


YOUR EXPECTATIONS 





ubi Single-walled v0 
tubing. le- —butt ° 
welded — annealed. Available 
in sizes up to and including 
2"O. D. Can be furnished tin- 
coated outside in smaller sizes. 


lines—fuel and lubrication lines, primer 
tubes, contro! tubes—of Bundy Tubing. 





Official U. S. Navy Photograph 





Photo by U.S, 
Army Signs! Corpse 


THE ARMY’S “PEEP,” like practically 
every motorized vehicle used by the 
armed forces, has many of its “life 
lines” of Bundy Tubing. More than 
forty types of American-made mili- 
tary vehicles, with an average of 
twenty or more Bundy Tubing parts, 
are standing up under gruelling 
punishment all over the world. 


Buy U.S. War Bonds 
Get In Your Scrap 


mad ** TRIPLE-PURPOSE” tubing. 

Double-walled, rolled from two strips, 
joints opposite, welded into a solid wall. 
Available in all Monel; all steel; Monel in- 
side—steel outside; Monel outside —steel 
inside, Sizesup to and including "0. D. 
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17 year 
old son 


will be better prepared to qualify for officer 
candidate training in the military services, 
if you give him the benefit of 
One-Year College 
Pre-Service Training 
You can finance all his college expenses, 
paying in equal poe | instalments at low 


cost. Tear off and mail the coupon below 
for full particulars of 


THE BALTIMORE PLAN 
sponsored by COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
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Coast Guard paraded for inspection. They 
stood at attention while the band played 
and Muriel Dickson, Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, sang “The Song of the K-9 
Corps,” especially written for the dogs of 
the armed forces. The only incident that 
marred the military precision of the review 
was the sight of attendants in white 
butcher coats running along behind the 
dogs with sawdust, brooms, and dustpans. 

As a special tribute to their cousins who 
have gone to war, about 50 former cham- 
pions who had won at least one best-in- 
show awards in past years turned out to 
make their contributions to Dogs for De- 
fense (Newsweek, Feb. 15). Under this 
plan, owners of dogs not up to service 
measurements buy them ranks in a non- 
combatant auxiliary and the funds go to 
train the larger dogs. 

On the civilian side, Mrs. P. H. B. Fre- 
linghuysen’s miniature poodle, Ch. Pitter 
Patter of Piperscroft, walked off with best- 
in-show honors amid the boos of the audi- 
ence who favored Mrs. Charles M. 


Wynne’s Irish water spaniel Ch. Ma- 
honey’s O’Toole, who had to be content 
with the secondary award, best American- 
bred dog in show. 





Enough’s enough for a sleepy spaniel (left) and Weimaraner ... 


«but the martial Chihuahuas stay pert at New York’s dog show 


MUSIC 





Wallala Weiala 
Weia! Waga! 
Woge, du Welle, 
walle zur Wiegel 
Wagalaweia! 
Wallala weiala weia! 


On this note of high glee—punctuated 
by girlish laughter—three long-haired 
Rhine maidens swam in space above the 
vast stage of the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York last week. Swaying 
first up, then down, weaving to the left, 
then to the right, they were supposed to 
be swimming in the murky waters at the 
bottom of the Rhine. That they were 
suspended in mid-air in a stageful of non- 
existent river seemed to bother nobody 
save the curious who had never seen “Das 
Rheingold” before. 

It was simply another year, and the 
beginning of the Met’s annual presenta- 
tion of Richard Wagner’s “Der Ring des 
Nibelungen,” mightiest ‘cycle of music 
dramas ever written. This time it was 
given at night (for the last two years the 
Ring cycle has been presented at special 
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Modern light alloys engineered and fabricated by Bohn 





will make the new designs of tomorrow more attractive 





—more useful—more economical. Transportation units 





like the startling new bus, shown above, will be based on 





greater lightness and greater strength. Bohn is a major 





source for modern aluminum, magnesium and brass 





applications which possess all required up-to-date ad- 





vantages. The entire production facilities of this 





organization are now working for Uncle Sam. But 





remember the name Bohn. Some day this company might 


be most helpful to you in formulating your future plans. 
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At The Lexington there’s 
mo attempt to conceal minimum- 
rate rooms! For, more than one-half 
the total number of rooms in “New 
York’s Friendly Hotel” are now, as 
before, priced at $4... 
all outside with combi- 
nation tub and shower, 
circulating ice- water, 
full-length mirror and 
four-station radio. 


Home of the famous 
Hawaiian Room 


Mile Lexindlen 


Charles E. Rochester Vice-Pres. & Mng. Dir. 


LEXINGTON AVE., AT 48" ST., N.Y. C. 











When you sample a Planters’ Punch, 
as made on the Island of Jamaica with 


Myers’s Ru ha ial 
taeat in store. For wealth of flavour 


The Riu Must be 
MYERS'S 


“Plantere’ Punch” Brand 
100% Fine Mellow Jamaica 97 Proof 
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matinees), and in attendance was higher 
than it had been in years (“Rheingold” 
generally draws below “Walkiire,” “Sieg- 
fried,” and “Gétterdiammerung”) . 

Nor were most of the Wagnerites who 
packed the house under any illusions about 
the Rhine maidens. Despite the syn- 
chronized arm-waving and mouth-open- 
ing that went on, they knew the maidens 
weren't doing the singing—that came from 
somewhere on the stage itself. From the 
Rhenish bulrushes, as a matter of fact, 
where a specially constructed cage allows 
the singers to see the conductor without 
themselves being seen. The whole optical 
illusion—river bottom, swimming maidens, 
bulrushes and all—is further advanced by 


_@ gauze curtain, or scrim, upon which 


rippling waters are projected by spot- 
lights. 

But what score-following standee knows 
what it means to be a Rhine maiden? To 
give your all in one brief moment each 
year? Singers can perform in other works, 
but where else in opera can you find a 
long-haired maiden on a flying trapeze? 
Ask Florence Glover, Jessie Rogge, and 
May Ashby—they know. They are the 
Rhine maidens. The Misses Glover and 
Rogge have been doing it for some fifteen 
years, or ever since regular singers balked 
and ballet girls were substituted. Miss 
Ashby is a veteran of about six years. She 
rose to the occasion when Lillian Ogden, 
the third member of the original trio, got 
married and retired. Although Miss Ashby 
is now married and lives in the Bronx, 
as yet she has not let the Met down. 

Years ago, the trio were all girls together 
in the Met’s corps de ballet. Now they 
only perform there when “Rheingold” is 
given. Miss Glover, when not busy in the 
Rhine, is a war worker. Miss Rogge, who 
rose to be a principal dancer at the Met, 
has now retired and is happy keeping 
house. 

It’s no wonder that various divas didn’t 
like the job. The maidens stand in a 
swing-like device which is controlled by 
cables, pulleys, and counterweights. These 


are operated by fifteen stagehands—for 
each girl, two who stand in front and 
guide the swings by wires, and three who 
stand at stage left and handle the tre- 
mendous counterweights. The stagehands’ 
timing with the music and with the action 
must be so perfect that they even have 
two conductors of their own to give them 
the proper cues. 

The stagehands have all been at it 
about as long as the Misses Rogge, 
Glover, and Ashby, but each year they 
have one rehearsal before their perform- 
ance—“just to get the boys in trim,” as 
Miss Glover puts it. Their greatest danger 
and only occasional mishap is a mid-air 
collision, for the stage is very dark and 
the boys have trouble seeing how close 
the swings are to each other. But, says 
Miss Rogge calmly, if this happens “we 
just smile and wave our arms some more.” 


Song of Sixpence 


No big-name orchestra leader intro- 
duced it. No song plugger had pushed it 
at Lindy’s; nor was it pounded out in Tin 
Pan Alley—or Hollywood. Most civilian 
Americans had never even heard it. Yet 
the “Tuppence Song”—sometimes called 
“T’ve Got Sixpence”—last week was roll- 
ing rhythm in the Army camps on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

Particularly identified at the present 
with aviation cadets, the tune seems to 
have been brought over to this country 
as far back as 1941 when a group of Eng- 
lish cadets came to Maxwell Field for 
training. Native fliers got it in their 
heads and took it with them as they scat- 
tered all over the country. Six or eight 
months ago a group of Special Service of- 
ficers picked it up in Miami, where it had 
been brought by another group of British 
boys. 

The lilting tune has been bobbing 
around England for years. The beginning 
—‘T’ve got sixpence, jolly, jolly sixpence, 
I’ve got sixpence to last me all my life”— 
is like an old English nursery rhyme. The 
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TUPPENCE SONG 


Transcribed from the English by 
Perry R. Bremer and Lal Edwards 
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By the light of the sil-ver-y moon.————— 
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Musical money hummed its way across the ocean 
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Products by RUSCO pla 
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Assisting the farmer in the cultivation of 
his fertile acres and in the hauling of his 
produce to market, RUSCO supplies such 
essential aids as clutch facings and brake 
linings for his tractors and trucks. 
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THE RUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY - Preciston Products: MIDDLETOWN. CONNECTICUT 
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SMART, QUIET, 
CONVENIENT 


In these three words lies the secret of 
the Hotel Chatham’s appeal to impor- 
tant New York visitors. Recently en- 
livened by new decorative treatments, 
the Chatham, with its quiet side-street 
location off Park Avenue and its wel- 
come convenience to Grand Central 
and Airlines Terminals, provides a 
pleasing and suitable background for 
your most exacting New York activities. 
Three restaurants—each keyed to a 
different mood—add to the pleasure 
a Chatham visit affords. 


Single Rooms from $4, Double Rooms from $7 
Spacious Suites from $12 


CG | HOTEL 
Frank W. Regan, Manager 
Vanderbilt Ave. at 48th St., New York 
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version our airmen are singing is like a 
song called “Rolling Home” or “Rolling 
On” which British soldiers sang in the last 
war (see cut). 

“Sixpence” is easy to remember and not 
hard to sing. And a good thing, too, for 
except for some spots like Maxwell Field, 
which last year put it into a handbook 
for all cadets at the Army Air Forces Pre- 
Flight School for pilots there, the song 
has just made its own way around. Sol- 
diers merely hear it sung, sing it them- 
selves, and then pass it on to others. 


Chicago’s Conductor 


That citadel of orchestral conservatism, 
the Chicago Symphony, acquired a new 
maestro last week. Désiré Defauw, dis- 
tinguished Belgian conductor who is now 
director of the Montreal Concerts Sym- 
phoniques, will take over next season. 

That Defauw has as yet no great 
“name” in this country will probably not 
bother Chicago unduly. When Theodore 
Thomas, the orchestra’s founder, died in 
1905, his more or less unknown assistant, 
Frederick Stock, was chosen to succeed 
him. Until his death last fall, Stock set a 
well-balanced policy that avoided _fire- 
works or controversy. 

As a conductor, Defauw is more of a 
colorist than Stock, but he is still far 
from effect-seeking virtuosi like Stokowski, 
Rodzinski, or Mitropoulos. His is a pol- 
ished Gallic style which takes few liber- 
ties with a score, but he does not plunge 
into interpretative depths. He made his 
American debut in 1989 with the NBC 
Symphony (Newsweek, Dec. 18, 1939). 


Petrillo Proposes 


Will the impending settlement of James 
Caesar Petrillo’s fight against canned mu- 
sic turn out to be a Munich for music? Re- 
cording and transcription companies and 
juke-box operators were confronted this 
week with one of the most amazing sets of 
demands ever proposed by a labor union. 

In brief, the American Federation of 
Musicians offers to call off its Aug. 1 ban 
on records and transcriptions* if fees are 
paid for every disk (and reproduction of 
same) and on-each juke box in the coun- 
try. What makes these terms amazing is 
that the money collected will not be paid 
to the musicians who make the records—it 
will go straight into a special fund to be 
administered by the union itself, for re- 
ducing unemployment and improving the 
status and public appreciation of live 
music. 

In view of the wage stabilization act, 
this kind of arrangement—if put into ef- 
fect—was bound to cause plenty of con- 
troversy. “It is no wage increase,” said 
the AFM president last week. “There’s no 
precedent for it. This is something abso- 
lutely new.” 





*Upholding a previous Chicago decision, the 
Supreme Court this week denied the govern- 
ment the right to prosecute the AFM for anti- 
trust violations. The Chicago Federal District 
court had held that the Norris-LaGuardia act 
prohibited injunctions in cases involving labor 
disputes, 
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Spain Uncensored 


Tom Hamilton [now a naval officer] en- 
tered Franco Spain in the Modern Age of 
Darkness that succeeded the civil war. 
From then until today Madrid datelines 
have been limited to gems of censored ster- 
il:ty; objective, studied reports have been 
nearly nil. And for two years of that time 
the young man from Augusta, Ga., as cor- 
respondent of The New York Times, 
roamed Spain in the medieval fetters of 
the Spanish censorship. 

He and his wife visited Cadiz the day 
the Andalusian stevedores, staggering with 
hunger, unloaded American flour and milk 
from a Red Cross ship, the Cold Harbor. 
They ate the Madrid bread adulterated 
with sawdust, but foraging for their baby 
was harder. ; 

Tom was at North Station in Madrid 
the day the “volunteers” of the Blue Di- 
vision left for the Russian front. “As they 
waved good-by from their freight cars 
they seemed to have a presentiment of the 





Hamilton of The Times 


massacre that awaited them in the Russian 
winter, and they were a pitiful group in 
their red berets and dark blue shirts. The 
crowd of Fascists that was staying behind 
was, on the other hand, supremely enthusi- 
astic.” 

The Spanish-Fascist variation of the 
Nazi dream turned into confusion on Span- 
ish soil. Spain has four overlapping gov- 
erning agencies—the army, the civilian 
government, the Commissions, and the Fal- 
ange or party. Auzilio Social, the party re- 
lief agency, does not refuse food to pennt- 
less Republicans, but the party syndicates 
bar them from work. 

The people believe that German aviators 
and tank crews hide out in the hotels and 
inns. German troops are actually visible at 
Hendaye, across the French border. The 
Nazis are also installed in the frontier out- 
posts of Spain and in the Madrid head- 
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Twe photographs upon executive’s 
office desk... Revealing to him 
a truth about his advertising 


One, a picture of bright little feller . . . First- 
class boy-citizen, his father thinks . . . Youngster 
to be reared in best ENVIRONMENT .. . Best 
environment so he'll have best chance in life .. . 
And then the other, hardly more than a year out 
of college . . . Now suddenly a man... Man re- 
solved to defend the fine heritage his environ- 
ment gave him. 

a 


By their living example they tell us much 
about advertising. Oh, your advertisement is 
such a very human thing, too! For is it not the 
offspring of your hope and ambition? Is it not 
an expression of your own self and the voice of 
what you have to give to your fellow-citizens? 
“Go out among the American people,” you say 
to it. “Go out and make many, many new 
friends. Go out and keep old friendships warm 
and loyal, also.” Yes, that is your command. 
But will you help your advertisement to obey by 
giving it the most helpful surroundings—atmos- 
phere—environment? 

ea: oe 
In the important Midwest city of Chicago the 
importance of environment to advertising cannot 
be passed by—nor bypassed. For here the ele- 


ment of environment is related to Chicago’s key- 
audience of 1,250,000 readers. 


It is a thinking, responsive audience. 
It is a concentrated audience that reads in the 
best environment—HOME. 


And they read The Chicago Daily News, their 
good companion, good counselor and keeper of 
good faith with their home and family ideals. 


America has returned to the home-way of life. 
We have cast off the sophistications and ostenta- 
tions of our prewar years. And, as the love of 
home has been rekindled in our hearts, so, in 
the light of its flame, have we discovered new 
joys in the simplicities and the never-failing in- 
spiration of family devotion. 


In this return to the home-way of life—this event 
that has so powerfully influenced our country 
—are you, as merchant or manufacturer, to be 
an outsider? 


Or, here in our city of Chicago, will you let The 
Daily News give your advertisement entree to the 


— — HOME-ENVIRONMENT —that is 
st? 


The question is not incidental, but vital! 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FOR 67 YEARS CHICAGO’S HOME NEWSPAPER 
ITS PLACE IN THE HOME IS ONE OF RESPECT AND TRUST 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
DETROIT OFFICE: 7-218 General Motors Building 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 
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quarters of the police. Hans Lazar, press 
attaché of the German Embassy, dictates 
to the Spanish press. 

To Hamilton this looks like a worse 
second-front headache than North Africa, 
unless a Spanish Republican government- 
in-exile is set up in advance of the shoot- 
ing season. If we do that, he contends, “we 
should have a means of combatting Hitler 
under perhaps the most favorable circum- 
stances existing anywhere outside of Rus- 
sia, whose people are the only rivals of the 
Spaniards in the art of sabotage and guer- 
rilla warfare. The Republicans possess an 
underground organization in Spain which 
would be the nucleus of resistance; when 
at last the day came that we could land 
troops, we would have allies in every moun- 
tain fastness and every sunbaked pueblo 
the length and breadth of Spain.” (Ap- 
PEASEMENT’S CHILD; THE FraNcO REGIME 
in Spain. By Thomas J. Hamilton. 327 
pages. Index. Knopf, New York. $3.) 


Another Times man, Otto D. Tolischus, 
makes his report on the way the Japs 
seized “the god-sent opportunity” of a 
great war in Europe. He covers familiar 
ground—everybody was writing aboard the 
exchange ship Gripsholm that brought him 
home—but this almost daily Tokyo diary, 
by the man. who was in Berlin to write 
“They Wanted War” in 1940, is worth 
waiting for. The Japs apparently apply 
Nazism better than the Spanish. Some 
people, including Rudolf Hess and the ex- 
Times Tokyo correspondent, believe it, 
comes more natural to them than to the 
Germans themselves. (Tokyo Recorp. By 
Otto D. Tolischus. 464 pages. Index. Rey- 
nal & Hitchcock, New York. $3.) 


Integrity Rampant 

Fredericksville, as Southern as its Con- 
federate Monument and as American poli- 
tically as Doc Buden and his gang over at 





the Municipal Building, was a quiet sec- 
tor. “The expected action seemed always 
to pass us by, some 40 miles to the north, 
south, east, or west,” just as it did when 
Sherman by-passed it for Atlanta. But in 
the spring of 1940 it was “confronted by 
integrity on the rampage.” 

W. Seaborn Effingham, Colonel, United 
States Army, Retired, came home from his 
duties in Panama, Manila, and other posts 
and surveyed his new command. “Any 
populated center, Albert,” he told his 
nephew on the local paper, “is always in 
danger. Call in your sentries and the ene- 
my is bound to appear.” He was scandal- 
ized that only 5,000 had voted in the last 


’ election. “Do you mean that 55,000 took 


no part in the action?” 

A few weeks later he started writing a 
war column for The Leader. His friends 
and family connections from Cotton Row 
felt as if “somebody had simply reached 
over and flicked the school tie out of their 
composite waistcoat.” 

After several quiet issues of the paper, 
the colonel switched from foreign wars to 
the defense of an American town against 
an entrenched political machine and a 
lax citizenry. It was a brave action, a 
raid that threw a scare into City Hall and 
stirred up the town, though his following 
was strictly female. But Albert was glad 
he was still writing the column the day he 
entrained with the rest of the Fredericks- 
ville National Guard for the war. 

Berry Fleming is a native of Georgia 
and a _ graduate of Harvard College. 
This is his sixth novel, his first to be 
selected by the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
After spending six years in New York, he 
returned to his home town and wrote 
“Colonel Effingham’s Raid.” He dedicates 
it to “the Women of the Town.” (CoLoNEL 
ErrincHam’s Raw. By Berry Fleming. 
279 pages. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, New 
York. $2.50.) 
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League Looks Back 


The Art Students League was founded 
67 years ago because art students were 
tired of the musty atmosphere of the 
National Academy. Just 50 years ago it 
moved from an old piano factory on East 
23rd Street to an elegant building way 
uptown on Manhattan’s 57th Street. The 
seven-story brown facade was designed in 
French Renaissance style by Henry J, 
Hardenbergh, the fashionable architect 
with a flair for elaborate detail who had 
put Corinthian columns on the Third Avy- 
enue car barns. Its studios were “the most 
completely appointed, the best ventilated 
and lighted [by gas] in the entire world.” 

The League flourished on 57th Street, 
becoming in short order the most influen- 
tial art school in the country. The aristo- 
cracy of American art taught there; the 
future aristocracy of American art studied z 
there. Now 227 paintings by 155 of these § <°™ 
well-known names have been gathered to- 
gether for a golden anniversary show 
celebrating “Fifty Years on 57th Street.” 
On the roster are old-timers like Thomas 
Eakins, George Bellows, Robert Henri, 
contemporaries like Thomas Benton, John 
Steuart Curry, Alexander Brook, and such 
successful illustrators as James Mont- 
gomery Flagg, Howard Chandler Christy, 
and McClelland Barclay. 

But the show is not entirely a celebra- 
tion. The League needs funds to keep up 
its now battered building and its still 
top-notch teaching staff. A uniquely dem- 
ocratic institution which has always pre- 
ferred freedom to endowment funds, the 
League is supported almost entirely by 
tuition. During the last war it was kept 
going by its women students and there was 
only one major wartime change. Previous- 
ly, men and women had attended separate 

















Find Them: These two camouflage snstallations are 
part of a crackerjack exhibit of the 909th Air Force En- 
gineers, at Macy’s, New York. Left, a jeep and its shadow 





hide beneath a net garnished with colors that blend ste 
autumn terrain. Right, a helmeted soldier enters a snipers 
nest, a dummy rock in the brush. 
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EVERY OUNCE OF PAN AMERICANS IMPORTANT CARGO MUST 
BE CAREFULLY WEIGHED AND CHECKED... EVEN DOWN 
TO THE AMOUNT OF WATER NEEDED FOR THE TRIP. THERE'S 
PLENTY FOR EVERY NEED...BUT NOT A DROP TO WASTE 
THROUGH LEAKING FAUCETS. KIRKHILL 1S PROUD TO 
SUPPLY MANY OF THE HIGH QUALITY RUBBER ITEMS 
USED ON THE MIGHTY CLIPPERS. 
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- Shave OVER SALVADOR 


NO WASTEFUL DRIP...DRIP..DRIP HERE, FOR 
PAN AMERICAN MUST CONSERVE ITS WATER 
TO ASSURE PLENTY FOR EVERY NEED. YOU CAN 
PROTECT YOUR WATER BILLS BY INSISTING 
ON FAMOUS KIRKHILL WASHERS BY NAME. 





RUBBER PRODUCTS - LOS ANGELES 
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classes for drawing from the nude. For 
economy’s sake they began sharing the 
same classes, and have done so ever since. 
This war has been different. The women 
are leaving too. Enrollment has dropped 
to 400, in contrast to a normal 1,000, and 
income is halved to about $50,000. Even 
with drastic economies, the League needs 
$75,000 a year for operating expenses. 


ESI T&A 


NEW SCREEN STAR 


Jane Russell as advertised ... 





+. and in “The Outlaw,” passed by censor, with Jack Beutel 


MOVIES 








Billy’s Bosom Pal 


The film that has been badgered from 
pillar to postmortem for more than two 
years finally made its first public appear- 
ance at the Geary Theater in San Fran- 
cisco last week. Unfortunately for Pro- 
ducer Howard Hughes and Jane Russell, 
the cause of most of the badgering, “The 
Outlaw” turns out to be a bust in more 
ways than one. 

It was back in November 1940 that the 
millionaire sportsman went into produc- 
tion with two unknowns catapulted to the 
rank of stars—Jack Beutel, a 21-year-old 
Texan rescued from a Hollywood boarding- 
house, and Miss Russell, a 19-year-old Van 
Nuys, Calif., girl who had been wasting her 
time—and yours—as a $10-a-week recep- 
tionist in a doctor’s office. 

Although Jack was cast in the title role, 
it was Jane who reaped the wild publicity 
that followed. Nature, in a generous mood, 
had endowed The Kid’s buxom leading 
lady with more than her share of natural 
phenomena, and in no time at all, reason- 
able, though two-dimensional, facsimiles 
of Miss Russell were decorating the covers 
of scores of magazines, and pointedly il- 
lustrating hundreds of magazine and news- 
paper articles. 

But that was a long time ago. Present- 
ing The Kid (born William Bonney in New 
York City) as a romantic legend rather 
than the savage killer who came a quick 


and well-deserved cropper, the story now 
appears as a confused and labored attempt 
to dramatize male loyalty as practiced by 
our pioneering plainsmen, and the manner 
in which this two-gun camaraderie disinte- 
grates when sex pirouettes a provocative 
torso. 

“The Outlaw” runs one minute over two 
hours and gives the impression of a regu- 
lation Western that someone has neglected 
to cut down to normal length. Lacking in 
proportion and exaggerated in values, it 
offers a few revealing vistas of the Russell 
facade, which evoked gasps from an audi- 
ence that at other times giggled from sheer 
ennui. And in the end Billy not only es. 
capes, unpunished and unrepentant, but 
rides off merrily with a bosom companion 
for his old age. 

Walter Huston as Billy’s desperado side- 
kick, and Thomas Mitchell as Sheriff Pat 
Garrett (who in real life terminated Billy’s 
brief and murderous span), bolster the 
two “discoveries” with veteran perform. 
ances. Among the 50-odd newspaper com- 
mentators who gathered for the premiere, 
estimates of the youngsters’ merits were 
sharply divided between male and female 
bias. For reasons best known to themselves, 
the ladies were venomous on the subject of 
the photogenic Jane but agreed that the 
slender, dark-haired Jack was a likely suc- 
cessor to Tyrone Power. A_ balanced 
opinion would probably give neither young- 
ster a passing grade in histrionics. 


4 The lean and handsome Hughes has 
been a busy man these past years. Between 
flights that established a number of rec- 
ords in aeronautical history, the Texas 
millionaire has found time to design new 
planes (most recently in the mooted cargo- 
plane project with the shipbuilder Henry 
J. Kaiser), and to function as the largest 
single stockholder of Transcontinental & 
Western Air, Inc., and as president of the 
Hughes Tool Co. Apparently, though, the 
showman who produced “Hell’s Angels” 
(giving us Jean Harlow and the platinum 
hair-do) and “Scarface” (to establish Paul 
Muni as a screen star) , has lost interest in 
his prolonged and uphill struggle to ma- 
neuver “The Outlaw” and its anatomical 
aspects of Miss Russell past the Hays 
Office. At least he didn’t attend the three- 
day junket his publicity man Russel 
Birdwell staged for the film’s premiére, 
although one report had it that Hughe 
was in ‘San Francisco at the time, passing 
a few hours in conference with his ass0- 
ciates at the Kaiser shipyards. 
Hughes’ first screen production in eight 
years has been a headache almost from the 
beginning, when he supplanted Howarl 
Hawks as director on the unheard of (i 
Hollywood) grounds that the conscientious 
Hawks was working too fast and not mak- 
ing the film lavish enough. The next blow 
was losing a production race, in whic 
M-G-M finished first with Robert Taylor 
biting the dust as “Billy the Kid.” After 
that Hughes and the Hays Office wrangled 
interminably over shots the censors Tt 
garded as an overenthusiastic apprect 
tion of Miss Russell’s bust and bustle. 4 
even when the producer qualified for te 
Code Certificate, “The Outlaw” remained 


















MORALE IS A LOT OF LITTLE THINGS 











ee 
I LOVE MY DAD... I’m glad he’s mine... I 


want him for .. . my Valentine.” 
And that, you can be sure, is the most im- 
portant thing in Mr. Gordon’s mail this morning! 
We all know why. We all know how much 
little things can mean to us— especially nowadays. 


Small acts of kindness . . . a new tie your wife 
**just couldn’t resist” . .. a picture from Tommy 
with a new stripe on his sleeve . . . 


A lot of little things . . . They help you over 
the rough spots—they help to keep morale up. 
SS a 


It happens that millions of Americans attach a 
special value to their right to enjoy a refreshing 
glass of beer...as a beverage of moderation 


after a good day’s work ... with wholesome 
American food ...in the company of good friends. 


A small thing, surely —not of crucial impor- 
tance to any of us. 


And yet—morale is a lot of little things like 
this. Little things that help to lift the spirits, 
keep up the courage. Little things that are part 
and parcel of our own American way of life. 


And, after all, aren’t they among the things 
we fight for? 


A cool, refreshing glass of beer— 
a moment of relaxation ... ‘ 
in trying times like these they 
too help to keep morale up 





















THERE’S MOE +0 THE PICTURE THAN THIS... 





Today, Los Angeles County is the center of America’s tremendous 
aircraft production—building nearly one-half of all our fighting 
planes. Fourteen shipyards are at peak production. Petroleum 
activity is at an all-time high. And 96 mew industrial plants opened 
here during the past year. 

Result: Los Angeles County industrial payrolls alone hit 
$75,000,000 a month last year. They’re on the increase this year. 

Much of this industrial activity is new—a plus to the already 
fertile Los Angeles sales market. And, most important to adver- 
tisers, the long-range planning of Southern California industry is 
good assurance that most of this plus will carry over—will con- 
tinue—in the post-war future. ; 


FACTS FOR YOUR FILES 


What do local advertisers do? For over 60 years, more classified advertising 
has gone to The Times than to any other.Los Angeles newspaper. Last year The 
Times surpassed all in food lineage . . . rang up an 11% leadership in total 
display advertising. 

The Times, with the West’s largest home-delivered circulation, leads the field 
in all major Media Records advertising classifications— Retail, General, Financial 
and Classified. 
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an outcast to New York and other state 
censor boards. 
At the moment Hughes is determined 


- not to cut another foot of his sex-and- 


saddle opera, and it is still unknown 
whether he has lined up future inde. 
pendent bookings, or relies on the San 
Francisco hoopla to attract offers from 
other distributing companies. In any case, 
“The Outlaw” may prove a profitable in- 
vestment. Credit action or anatomy, the 
picture grossed a healthy $30,000 in its 
first week at the Geary. 


City Besieged 

“Siege of Leningrad” lacks the battle 
scenes of “Moscow Strikes Back,” but it 
is a notable tribute to another kind of 
courage. Joseph Stalin thought so much 
of Russia’s latest documentary that he 
gave Wendell Willkie a print to bring 
back to the United States. 

‘Over a period of fifteen months, 22 cam. 
eramen recorded the amazing heroism of 
the 3,000,000 people who withstood so 
much more than just the encircling Nazi 
forces. During that first winter, Lenin- 
grad’s buildings were tumbled to the 
ground; abandoned trolleys and_ buses 
piled up snowdrifts in the __ ice-caked 
streets; and the mercury fell no lower than 
the supply of food and fuel. Yet the peo- 
ple of Leningrad held on, turning out the 
tools of war in factories riddled by bombs 
and shells; plowing highways and laying 
roadbeds across frozen Lake Ladoga to the 
world outside. If this is a grim symposium 
of terrible hardship, it is also an inspiring 
one—although the cameras stop short of 
the epic’s triumphant ending in the lift- 
ing of the siege. 


SCREEN OPENINGS 


Tue Meanest Man 1n THE Worl 
(Twentieth Century-Fox): Jack Benny 
and Rochester have to work hard to wring 
a moderate number of laughs out of this 
slap-dash,. abbreviated adaptation of an 
old Broadway hit. Taking on the rol 
George M. Cohan created in 1920, Benny 
plays a small-town lawyer whose soft hear! 
gets the better of his head until the day 
he steals candy from a baby and begins 
to cultivate a rampant mean streak. It 
reported that Benny felt even meaner 
when he discovered that the studio had 
slashed his picture from 120 minutes to 
something less than an hour’s runnilg 
time. Priscilla Lane, Edmund Gwent, 
Matt Briggs, Anne Revere. 


Cuetnixs! (Twentieth Century-Fox): 
This film was made with the cooperation 
of the Yugoslav Embassy in the Unitel 
States, and is based, allegedly, on incidents 
in the life of Gen. Draja Mikhailoviteh 
(Philip Dorn). But the treatment is no! 
worthy of a gallant and complex struggle. 
Considered as orthodox melodrama, wl 
Yugoslav guerrillas and Nazis cast respé 
tively as cops and robbers, the action adds 
up to satisfactory entertainment. A” 
Sten, John Shepperd. Virginia Gilmor 
Martin Kosleck. 
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The best tunes of all finally moved to 
. fl. Carnegie Hall. Yes, the best tunes of all 
n finally moved to Carnegie Hall. And their 
nf arrival brought welcome relief to ex- 
ef hausted radio listeners. For Lucky Strike 
»- f ~=had plugged the jingle teaser announcing 
ae its new All-Time Hit Parade so incessant- 
ts | ly that some of the more curious were re- 
ported in front of the hall last week hoping 
to catch an autograph or two as “Daddy” 
trailed in on the heels of “Sweet Adeline” 
and “Rose Ann of Charing Cross.” 
le Within the radio industry there was 
it] much speculation as to whether the repe- 
of #  titious advertising had done more good or 
ch # = more harm to the cigarette company. Like 
he # its “Lucky Strike green has gone to war” 
ng § = slogan—which prompted the break with 
Dan Golenpaul’s Information Please 
m-§ (Newsweek, Nov. 30 and Jan. 25)—the 
of # Carnegie Hall teaser had irritated a great 
so™ many listeners. Yet, like it or not, they 
azif™ couldn’t help knowing that the new NBC 
in- § ~show was set to begin Friday, Feb. 12. The 
the court skirmish with Golenpaul, who tried 
ses = to muffle the slogans (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 8) , 
ked # =©was publicity of-a sort. But probably the 
han # greatest amount of free advertising came 
e0- = from radio comedians who spoofed the 
the} = march on Carnegie Hall continuously. The 
nbs pick of the crop: 


they | Ed Gardner, the Archie of Duffy’s on the 
Blue network, announcing a number by 
ring the program’s tenor: “Mr. Clark Dennis 
of will now sing ‘I’ve Heard That Song Be- 
ft. fore.’ Mr. Dennis will sing this song very 
quickly as in a few minutes it will move to 
Carnegie Hall.” 


{ After a musical number on his CBS pro- 
gram, Al Jolson inquired of his side-kick, 
RL =Monty Woolley: “How’d you like April 
nny § Showers, Monty?” Woolley replied: “It’s 
Ting @ one of the best tunes of all and I’d appreci- 
this ate it, if you’d move it to Carnegie Hall.” 


roe] ‘Fred Allen lost out in a sharp verbal 
onnyy ¢xchange with The Phantom during 
reatt| © *2 Opera skit: Allen: “You are to kill 
dayy three singers in my Rigoletto quartet?” 
egis Phantom: Yes. And I'll kill you too.” 
Itsy Allen: “Why, Phantom?” Phantom: “You're 
sant ‘terrible! Your singing is flat. All of you. 
Get out of this hall! You’ve got to make 
room.” Allen: “Make room for what?” 
Phantom: “The best tunes of all.” 


{Peter Donald on Can You Top This? 
over NBC: “Well, it seems a fellow had a 
very bad case of delirium tremens. He 
went to the doctor and kept yelling: ‘Get 
them away from me—get them away!’ And 
the doc said, ‘Get what away?’ ‘Snakes, 
snakes, millions of them, all in Technicolor!’ 
And he said: ‘The longest of all go to 
Carnegie Hall. Get them away from me!’” 


{ Col. Lemuel Q. Stoopnagle on the Lion’s 

program over the Blue: “I am by 
nature a fish lover, having had in my 
quarium from time to time such finny 
pets as whales, tuna fish, porpoises, and a 
can of sardines.” Announcer: “Where did 
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Thank you— General MacArthur! We of Hoover ate 
thrilled with your cable. We are glad to know that Hoover Balls 
and Bearings are reaching you Okeh, arid that they ate con- 
tributing their part to the glorious achievements of you and 
your men. We'll keep ’em coming— you can bank on that. 
Every one will be a hard, tough, dependable fighter. That’s 


the way the men and women of Hoover turn ’em out. 
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You'll get a boost—in pipe en- 
joyment—the minute you load 


up with Briggs. When the old 

briar starts giving out the grand 1H ? (6 Oo) BR Hf 9 G 
richness of this tobacco that’s pipe MIXTURE 4 
been cask-mellowed for years Z 

(longer than many costly blends), 
you’ll discover you’re “that way” 
about Briggs. But who wouldn’t 
go for such gloriously ripe flavor 
—such full-bodied mellowness— 
such relaxing fragrance! Better 
get started today. 


The Smoke with 
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wore: Iennox 








proven combination will quickly produce sparkling 

green turf the whole family will enjoy. Make the 

lawn your hobby ... but start right by plan- 

ning your spring activity with the help of Lawn Care. 

It’s FREE... No obligation, of course. » » »' 

@ M. SCOTT and SONS CO. 95 Main Street 
Marysville, Ohio 
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you get the tuna fish, Colonel? Off the 
Grand Banks?” Stoopnagle: “No, Fred. 
The best tunas of all come from Carnegie 
Hall.” 


4 Commercial on the Fibber McGee and 
Molly program over NBC: “The best way 
of all is used in Carnegie Hall. Yes, the 
best wax of all is used in Carnegie Hall.” 


Chatter Checked 


In his regular broadcast scheduled from 
Washington Sunday, Feb. 7, Drew Pearson 
prepared to charge Senators Wheeler and 
Nye with opposing the impending trial 
of 33 alleged seditious conspirators; to re. 
port that Willkie was writing a book which 
would paste the State Department for 
“selling democracy short in North Africa,” 
and to reveal Beardsley Ruml as an “in. 
nocent instrument” of the war wealthy, 
The Blue network blue-penciled the sec. 
tions from the script. 

On the same day in Miami, Walter Win- 
chell intended to broadcast a defense of 
American seamen accused of refusing to 
unload cargoes at Guadalcanal, take a slap 
at Rep. Martin Dies, and quip about 


The Newspaper PM 


Blue’s pencil got Winchell ... 


Charlie Michelson, Democratic press chief. 
The Blue network censored the passages. 

The network’s action was based on get 
eral broadcasting policies which prohibit 
discussion of controversial issues on com 
mercially sponsored programs. But for this 
occasion, the Blue rang in some new regt 
lations forbidding derogatory or insulting 
remarks against any person who h 
public office. The result placed the Blue, # 
subsidiary of the Radio Corp. of Ameri@, 
in the center of a controversy which jolted 
the radio industry and the liberal press al 
last week. Highlights: 


q Both chitchat dispensers were amazed # 
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being bowdlerized. Typically, Winchell— 
recuperating in Miami from a throat in- 
fection after his tour of active duty to 
South America as a Naval Reserve lieu- 
tenant commander—was the more out- 
spoken: “My fangs have been removed 
and my typewriter fingers rapped with 
the butt of a gun.” 


No one was quite sure what prompted 
the Blue’s sudden censorship, but several 
factors contributed. One was a hint that 
the Army was displeased with some recent 
comments. A more probable reason was the 
fact that both broadcasters have constant- 
ly lashed out at many pre-Pearl Harbor 
isolationists, and especially Senators 
Wheeler and Nye and Representatives 
Fish and Hoffman. 


q On Feb. 2, Hoffman condemned Winchell 
on the House floor and introduced a reso- 
lution asking why the columnist-commen- 
tator had not been punished as a naval 
officer for his public statements. The rep- 
resentative particularly resented Winchell’s 
recent reference to prewar isolationists’ 
constituents as “those damn fools who 
reelected them.” 





...and hit Pearson as well 


{Secretary of the Navy Knox answered 
e Hoffman resolution by reporting that 
the statements which were attributed to 
inchell were “not considered as scan- 
dalous conduct tending to the destruction 
of good morals,” 


{ Upon receiving Knox’s statement, Rep. 
Carl Vinson, chairman of the House Naval 
Affairs Committee, announced that the 
Secretary and other officials would be 


called this week to give “a full report” on 
inchell. 


{ By last Sunday, the censorship fight (the 
Blue refused to call it even a dispute) was 
‘*pparently ended with both broadcasters 





Rose-Colored Glasses Are Out... 


J were being realistic when we say 
vou ll live in a better world tomorrow! We 
ean say this because we know of dozens of 
products devcloped for war purposes which, 
after hostilities cease, can be emploved to 
contribute comfort, convenience and vast 
enjoyment to your Tite. Just as we've helped 
build cars, retrigerators and airplanes in the 
past, Weatherhead will help build these amaz- 


ing new products youll use in the future. 
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“We're Saving All Our Fats and Greases 


To Blow the Axis All to Pieces’’ 


Calvert is now devoting its entire distilling facilities to the production of alcohol for 
war purposes. But fortunately, during peacetime years, large reserves of rare, se- 
lected stocks were laid away. Of these now irreplaceable reserves, the very cream, 
the “‘top drawer’’ whiskies of all, were set aside exclusively for Calvert Reserve. 
Refined to a magnificent lightness, Calvert Reserve is—and will continue to be— 
“the finest whiskey you can drink or serve.” 


Used in moderation...Calvert Reserve...should last for the duration 
Calvert Distillers Corp., N.Y. C. Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof—65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
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back on the air without blue-penciling. 
Pearson referred to his colleague and the 
fuss, while Winchell touched on the con- 
troversy twice, tracing the struggle for free 
speech back to Patrick Henry’s fight with 
“George V” (later corrected to George 
III) . Declaring he wouldn’t be broadcast- 
ing unless the dispute were settled, Win- 
chell said: “My right to speak before this 
microphone is important to you. But more 
important to you is your right to tune 
me out.” 


| Meanwhile last week, a Winchell “scoop” 
prompted a reportorial round robin in 
Washington when The New York Herald 
Tribune Bureau tried to track down the 
columnist’s report that 22 persons—some 
of them in high government circles—had 
been trapped after relaying false news of 
a Churchill-Roosevelt meeting in Canada, 
FBI officials denied all knowledge of the 
coup. 

A checkup with the Army’s G-2 drew the 
comment that “since Mr. Winchell is a 
commodore of some sort, you'd better 
contact the Navy.” But the Navy denied 
any knowledge of the story and suggested 
the FBI, “since everyone knows J. Edgar 
Hoover feeds such stuff to Mr. Winchell.” 
Back at the FBI once more, The Herald 
Tribune reporter was rebuffed by a spokes- 
man who denied that his chief feeds out 
anything to anyone. 





THEATER 





Comedy of Manners 


It’s a far cry geographically, chrono- 
logically, and socially from the scene of 
Jack Kirkland’s “Tobacco Road” to that 


- of his current production, “The Moon 


Vine”—a comedy of suburban manners in 
Louisiana at the turn of the century. As 
such, Patricia Coleman’s first play to reach 
Broadway is an amiable, if negligible, ex- 
ercise in nostalgia and period décor which 
must have recommended itself to the pro- 
ducer chiefly as an excellent vehicle for his 
pretty blond wife, Haila Stoddard. 

Cast as a stagestruck, coquettish South- 
ern belle, Miss Stoddard ‘brings to her 
characterization of Mariah Meade grace, 
charm, and an artful touch of satire. Ma- 
riah happens to be engaged to a pious mis- 
sionary who writes her stuffy letters from 
Australia, but when Danny (Arthur 
Franz), a neighbor’s son, returns from & 
glamorous stint with a road company of 
“Ten Nights in a Barroom,” Mariah 
promptly arranges that her next letter from 
Australia will regretfully announce her 
fiancé’s untimely decease. 

There is more plot to “The Moon Vine” 
than Mariah’s impulsive fib and its in- 
evitable consequences, but all of it doesn’t 
add up to nearly enough. 


Actresses in Africa 


In England, they pinned Kay Francis 
into size 36 long underwear to keep het 
from freezing. In Africa, Miss Francis, 
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y. | Martha Raye, Carole Landis, and Mitzi 
e [| Mayfair wore regular Army shorts. 
1 They learned to sleep anywhere and at 
e fi any time; in planes, they bedded down on 
h fj a duffel bag or a mail bag. They performed 
ye ff in an improvised boxing ring in the des- 
t- ff ert and on tables pushed together in Nis- 
sen huts in England. Miss Mayfair learned 
to tap dance on rough planks, the backs 
of trailers, and table tops. Two French 
musicians they got for a while in Africa 


A , Acme 
hich Mayfair (left) and Francis, home 
pro- 


r his @§ played everything in the same tempo as 
“Marseillaise.” 
outh- Everywhere they went the boys moth- 
) her Hered them instead of their mothering the 
boys. A corporal named Slim, who drove 
them in Africa, used to sit up nights keep- 
ing their car shined up and bringing them 
tangerines for breakfast every morning. 
The pilots who flew them called them spe- 
cial types of gremlin for, they said, the 
girls always brought good news but bad 
weather, 
The story, or as much of it as Army 
Censors would allow, was told in New York 
last week by Miss Francis and Miss May- 
lair, ordered home to recuperate from a 
series of illnesses and mishaps incurred in 
oesn’t fMthe course of 125 shows and 150 personal 
‘ppearances they had made under the 
int auspices of the Motion Picture Divi- 
ton of USO Camp Shows and the Spe- 
za Gal Service Division of the War Depart- 
‘ranels ment at United States Army stations in 
»p her rr England, Ireland, and North 


























LADIES PREFER LADS 
WHO AVOID 


5 otlock Shadow 


L__. HE man with the neat chin wins with the ladies. 















So if you prefer romance to razz, avoid “5 o’clock 
Shadow’’—that messy afternoon beard growth. Stay 
face-neat all day by shaving with Gem Blades. Gem’s 
the super-keen blade that keeps your face at its best. 
Made by the makers of your Gem Razor, Gems must 
fit precisely, shave perfectly. Gem costs Jess in 
the long run too, because 
Gem’s quality edge gives 
more shaves per blade! 


CONSERVE! Take care of your 
Gem Razor. It is made of 
critical material. Don’t drop 
st, don’t abuse it, dry it care- 
fully... Gem Division, American 
Safety Razor Corp., Brooklyn,N.Y. 
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Cleaning up your 
“Sunday best” 


e 1 f 'o 1 4 
clothes actually calls “se aga ie 
machines and specialized controls. The big 
revolving drums, in which cleanin fluid is 


swished through the clothes, have to be turned 
backward and forward the same moines 
times in regular sequence to prevent tangli 
and tearing of the clothes inside. Regularity 
and smoothness are also important in revers- 
ing the large driving motors to prevent 
excessive wear. 

The controllers on i all of these ma- 
se A apie y Bodine speed reducer 
motors which provide the timing cycle. These 
motors are also found in such applications as 
airplane accessories and ical instruments. 
If you are designing motor-driven devices for 
post-war use, Bodine engineers can help you 
by designing exactly the correct motor for 

ct. These precision motors have 
been helping industry for over 35 years. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Individualism R’ares Up 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Crrcaco—Collective bargaining 
is giving way to individual bargaining. 
But before the apostles of individual- 
ism as a philosophy take cheer from 
this, it’s important to note that the 
initial evidence of the return of the in- 
dividual is not all to the good. 

One of the symptoms of the decay in 
the energy of collective action is the 
yearning of union officers for that main- 
tenance of membership which will as- 
sure them a dues income even if wages 
are set from Washington. Another is 
the fact that so many workmen have 
been finding that they can make better 
wage deals with their employers them- 
selves than they can through union 
leaders. 

The self-assertion of the individual 
is breaking out in many another place. 
Men stay home from work for personal 
and unnecessary reasons and run up the 
figures on absenteeism. Or they get into 
rows with the foreman and become a 
situation for the personnel department 
to handle. Or, as in one case, they get 
thrown into jail for demanding that 
trolley cars be moved out of their way 
and sassing policemen. Or they ‘bite 
dentists, as The New Yorker was re- 
cently moved to remark, accounting for 
it as a sign of frustration—the inabil- 
ity of the average man to get at the 
enemy overseas. Or can this be the re- 
vival of individualism? 

Now and then industrial irritability 
culminates in strikes, or, “strikes,” to 
use the quotation marks employed in 
the statistics in Victory, the publication 
of the OWI over which a storm broke in 
Congress last week (see page 25). 
Whether they are strikes or “strikes,” 
the men quit, conciliators go to work on 
grievances which the men sometimes 
think up after they are on the street 
and, after about 24 hours, the men re- 
turn. Since strikes are now few and 
are always short, industrial manage- 
ment is no longer worried about them. 
But managers in industry now complain 
that they are being continually pes- 
tered by men who are dissatisfied with 
their piece rates or the conditions of 
their individual jobs. 

At a time when a government office 
must pass on all general wage increases, 
whether voluntary or wrung from the 
employer by force, it is still possible to 
promote men from one position to an- 


~ other or give merit increases within es- 


tablished ranges. Now that enough em- 
ployes know it to make them eager to 


do their own bargaining, they almost 
bother the life out of them, foremen 
and superintendents in industry say. 

Sometimes a whole series of indivi- 
dual dissatisfactions is summed up 
the inclusive word “inefficiency.” Tes- 
timony is available from several con- 
cerns that their costs have risen with 
disturbing rapidity in the last few 
months without the addition of many 
new employes. Sometimes—often, in 
fact—individual dissatisfactions result 
in absenteeism. 

Such phenomena do not yield to treat- 
ment by posters, by speeches or by gen- 
tle union pressure, it appears. In a few 
instances, unions have tried to take 
in hand a high rate of absences. But 
the record of applying the disciplines of 
union fines and expulsions, where these 
are possible under closed-shop contracts, 
is all but wholly blank. An article in 
the current numbef of the Monthly 
Labor Review ‘says that absences are a 
problem for the “cooperative effort of 
management and workers in each war 
plant.” Which means exactly nothing. 
A single instance is mentioned in which 
a union “suspended the privileges” of 
members who were fired by the com- 
pany. It did not demand their restora- 
tion to the payroll. Maybe that’s some- 
thing. 


Governmental agencies stand aloof 
from the new outbreak of individual- 
ism, whether it takes the form of small 
disputes or absenteeism. It is clear that 
the government is momentarily baffled 
by a situation that it can’t deal with 
along the old collective lines. 

But soon it may be permissible to 
say that our sturdy industrial popula- 
tion includes a few men who are ob- 
stinate, cantankerous and lazy. The fact 
that one can find the same types m 
other classes which are politically un- 
popular is beside the point, although 
the individual sins of groups sufficiently 
small have been known to be the ob- 
ject of timely comment in Washington. 
If bad actors exist in the industrial pop- 
ulation, and if exhortation is not enough 
to turn them to more godly ways, then 
discipline will somehow have to be re- 
stored. 

The War Labor Board or the De- 
partment of Labor could help in re 
storing it. Certainly the time has passed 
when the collective treatment of the 
grievances of workers can be deemed 
enough. 
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There goes a Headline 


aeethe Axis won't print 


the ? ‘ «gallantry * 


Pilot Jo" away, he made 


hg and saved his plane. 


Lt. Jemison was a member of a 


task of strafing Lae, New Guinea, on 


| flight of Airacobras assigned to the 


| May 4. When bad weather made it 


+; impossible for the whole formation to 


individually, destroying one enemy 
bomber grounded at the airdrome and 


| reach the target, Lt. Jemison attacked 


a 


adly damaging two others. 


Headlines read at home and “shop 
talk” at battle fronts tell the same 
story: the Army Bell Airacobra is 
one of the world’s most deadly 
fighters. Starting with a new concep- 
tion of aerial striking power, the 
Airacobra was designed from the 
cannon bearing 
nose to the tail, 
specifically for the 
job. The job it is 
doing is headline 
news...news the 


Axis won't print. 


Victory will call 
for peace time 


planes produced by the same bril- 
liant planning and sound engineer- 
ing... but incomparably better 
because of the lessons learned in 
war. We are looking forward to that 
assignment. © Bell Aircraft Corpo- 
ration, Buffalo, New York. 


FUTURE PLANES FOR PEACE 


PACEMAKER OF AVIATION PROGRESS 















100 PROOF 


en Mount Vernon comes in a round bottle 
now. All whiskies will — for the duration. 
But this grand drink is still the same square 
whiskey, round bottle or not — rich, full- 
bodied, 100 proof, bottled in bond rye that 


*& 
makes it worth your while to say “Make THE BOND 


OF FRIENDSHIP 


mine Mount Vernon!”—every time. 
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